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FIRE DAMAGE CAUSED BY 1,000 FIRES A DAY 
HAMPERS WAR EFFORT 


Half the fires in the country are caused 
by matches and cigarette ends 


nes ate caused 


by careful people — 


Don’t just be careful—take EXTRA care 
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BANK OF LONDON 


SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 
Affords a 


complete international banking service 
through its branches in 


ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, CHILE, 
COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, GUATE- 
MALA, NICARAGUA, PARAGUAY, 
PERU, EL SALVADOR, URUGUAY, 
VENEZUELA, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 


Head Office : 
6, 7 and 8, TOKENHOUSE YARD, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Agencies in: 


New York, Bradford, Manchester 
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Under the Southern Cross 


Vast new industries are being estab- 
lished in Australasia. Your entry to 
this developing market can be assisted 


by Australia’s oldest and largest Bank. 


Prepare now for the prosperous 
post-war days. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Established 1817 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 


LONDON OFFICES 
29 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 47 Berkeley Sq., W.1 




















SECURITY! 


Life has a sense of firm foundation to 
those who have 


SAFEGUARDED 


the future 


PROTECT 


Your dependents and 


PROVIDE 


for retirement by a 


REFUGE POLICY 


Assets - - -  £77,000,000 
Claims Paid - - £140,000,000 


(1941 Accounts) 


REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER, 1 





THE EASTERN BANK 


LIMITED 


Heap OrFice: CROSBY SQUARE, 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.3 





Authorised Capital - £2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - £1,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £500,000 





BRANCHES: 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, KARACHI, 
MADRAS, COLOMBO, SINGAPORE, 
BAGHDAD, BASRA, AMARAH, 
MOSUL, BAHRAIN 





Conducts all descriptions of 
Banking business with the East. 


Current Accounts are opened 
and Fixed Deposits are received 
at rates of interest which may 
be ascertained on application. 





EXECUTORSHIPS and TRUSTEESHIPS 
' UNDERTAKEN. 
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United Kingdom 


Industry and Trade 


BROADLY, the process of mobilising Britain’s resources for 
war work was completed in 1942. Virtually all the able- 
bodied men and women that could be spared from civilian 
occupations for full-time work have been absorbed into 
war industry and the Services. Within war industry, the 
er of the preparatory stage of “tooling up” has 
—— additional manpower and materials for the pro- 
— of munitions, Civilian supplies have been cut almost 
™ bone, and exports have been reduced to a minimum. 
¢ number of workers insured against unemployment 
Was Probably somewhat larger in 1942 than in 1941; the 
ge the industrial labour force made by the expansion 
oo, Services have been filled from the ranks of non- 
: _ Persons. The total volume of output showed a 
The increase, assisted by an improvement in productivity. 
peas Switching over of additional resources from civilian 
the oa the completion of the preparatory stage, and 
se ag in productivity have brought a substantial 
- din, in the total output of finished munitions. 
war pr ~. to Mr Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of Production, 
oh ae in 1942 showed an increase of no less than 

2 nt over the already massive output of 1941. 
pleted — Organisation of \war production was com- 
Minister a = the year when Mr Lyttelton was appointed 
More close] ‘foduction with the task of bringing supplies 
Se ¢ly into line with the requirements of the fighting 
Tica, of pov git oesboration with the authorities in 
tn. vetailing Britain’s with America’s production 


The Past year has *wi i i 

: ’ witnessed an appreciable improve- 
a gee efficiency of war production in all its aspects, 
evita} to be expected in the third year of war. In- 

there have been shortcomings—as in coalmining. 
mobilise Britain’s economic resources are now fully 
increased” rere, is, still scope for further expansion through 
3 Moreover, in order to provide the 





Services with the munitions they require in the correct 
proportions, there is need for flexibility in production. The 
greatest possible output of the highest quality from avail- 
able resources and the flexibility required for rapid adjust- 
ments to changing battle needs must be the aims of the 
industrial front in 1943. 


Agriculture 


IN 1942, the arable area in the United Kingdom approached 
18 million acres, compared with nearly 13 million acres in 
1939. The cultivation of this huge area has involved an 
increasing strain on the men and machines employed in 
agriculture, and during 1942 the emphasis in Government 
policy was laid on the fullest and most efficient use of the 
limited resources available. An Agricultural Machin 
Development Board was set up in January to test, 
improve farm machinery and to advise on the best méthods 
of making the results quickly available to farmers 5 county 
committees organised demonstrations on the proper use and 
care of machinery, on silage making, on animal feeding and 
other technical matters. Local machinery pools were 
organised in many parishes, in order to make full use of 
the local supplies, and sales of new tractors, both home-made 
and those imported under Lease-Lend, were restricted to 
farmers holding certificates to purchase from their county 
committee. A similar rationing scheme was introduced for 
potash and phosphates, fertilisers whose supply was in- 
adequate to meet all demands. The Agricultural Depart- 
ments initiated two important schemes to improve the health 
and output of cows ; in co-operation with the veterinary 
profession, a “ panel ” scheme for cattle was begun, to deal 
principally with the four major diseases—tuberculosis, con- 
tagious abortion, sterility and Johne’s disease—and a volun- 
tary milk recording scheme was launched in January, 1943. 
Drainage and reclamation work were pushed ahead, with the 
aid of machinery and with labour supplied by the Women’s 
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Land Army and prisoners of war. The numbers of 
the Women’s Land Army employed full time in agriculture 
rose to 53,000 in England and Wales. For 1943, a consider- 
able increase in the area under wheat has been demanded, 
to attain which another half-million acres of grassland must 
be . ploughed. 


Manpower and Labour Conditions 


No new principles affecting manpower policy were intro- 
duced during 1942, but the year saw increasing stringency 
in the application of existing regulations, the extension of 
the Minister of Labour’s powers of direction and the intro- 
duction of measures designed to accelerate the call-up 
procedure and to reach hitherto untapped sources of man- 
power. Towards the end of the year, it was announced that 
about 18 million men and women had been registered under 
the National Service Acts and Registration for Employment 
Order, and that out of 33} million people between 14 and 
65, some 23} million were engaged on full time work of 
national importance. The Royal Proclamations of March sth 
and October 22nd provided-for the calling up of men 
between 18 and 46, and of women between 20 and 31. 
By the Registration of Boys and Girls Order, the 16-18 
year-olds were registered, interviewed and encouraged to 
join recognised youth organisations. At the beginning of 
the year the system of occupational block reservations was 
replaced by individual deferments, and the age of reserva- 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND TRADE DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN 





| Registered Unemployed Trade Disputes* 
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i 
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| 1941 1942 (a) | 1941 1942 

000’s 000’s 000’s 000’s 
ET i cckcateeseccdeonead 695 194 24 59 
SN: cbs ban caved ves pavee 581 188 23 28 
PE wane ssncentee>aseseeks 458 136 285 43 
PE id iteksaid debks pendence 411 127 187 63 
Sl icctudtuetematini canned 369 118 74 306 
PD: skp usemhanninneinwndile 2 302 106 89 356 
__,_ ERE Senne eee 279 107 25 42 
OEE cpiwidtundvduweneGane’ 270 114° 44 37 
ND Vinge odeness nae 231 104 93 53 
ES kaw ic ctekinstes 216 101 96 337 
PE ciossceancesecs co 199 95 72 93 
itis én akecenbareee a 188 87 37 90 
a ae 350 123 | 90 125 











(2) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for 
ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time 


employment. 
* Number of working days lost. 


WAGES AND Cost oF LIvING 

















| 
Wages (2) | Cost of Living (b) 
i | 
| | 
| 1941 1942 | 1941 1942 
} i 
cee CE rn 1 132} 196 200 
ee 12 133 197 200 
pea sabe teenons 12 1 197 200 
Apel 22000 126 134 198 199 
ie hedingibaanrt bus, canceed 1 134 200 200 
OD dich i odoeskennde Pecstecs 1273 137} 200 199 
Joly. 22822 128. 138 199 200 
smiles es abeeksehn 199 201 
September .....-.. 2.0.0.2, 1264 138 199 200 
sicccaberdesanetete 128 138 199 200 
November... ....-sscc.2200, 129 138} 200 200 
_ atataotz epee 1323 138} 201 200 
AVIERGP. on .s0000ebneee 127 136 199 200 














‘6 Index (1924 = 100) by Prof. Bowley, eliminati 


: seasonal fluctuation. 
Ministry of Labour Index for lst of month (July 1, 1914= 100), 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT 


A series of articles and letters in The Economist 
on the ways and means of securing Full Employ- 
ment after the war have been reprinted as a 
pamphlet, Copies are still available (price 6d.) ; 
and applications should be made to The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C.2. (Tel. Temple Bar 3316.) 
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tion was raised by one year each month. The chief driy 
however, was in the direction of recruiting women in onde 
to release men for the fighting services. The Employmen 
of Women (Control of Engagement) Order was applied in 
February to women between 18 and 30. Many measures 
were taken to promote part-time employment, bur their 
success was rather limited; some 250,000 women = 
working part time, but an increase to a million or more 
was hoped for. By the end of October some 7 million 
women, of whom 2} million were married and 14 millic 
subject to the National Service Acts, were occupied in the 
armed Forces or industry. The extent to which women are 
engaged in industry can be seen from two examples: women 
represented 134 per cent of the labour force in industries 
covered by the Iron and Steel Control, as compared with 
3-4 per cent before the war, and 60 per cent of the toul 
labour force of Royal Ordnance factories. 

By the end of the year, it became clear that the Most 
important problem was how to achieve maximum efficiency 
and productivity from the existing labour force, since little 
fresh intake could be looked for. Some improvements were 
effected in the provision of training facilities both inside 
the factories and in special training centres, but there was 
often considerable delay in “ upgrading” women. Increas- 
ing recognition was paid during the year to the need for 
developing welfare both inside and outside the factory, 
There was a substantial extension in industrial canteen 
pithead canteens and British restaurants—by the end of the 
year there were 7,500 industrial canteens and 1,900 British 
restaurants in operation—and in order to encourage the 
recruitment of married women the number of wartime 
nurseries was increased, and by December was well over 
1,000. Increasing attention was also paid to health and 
safety, though much remained to be done in improving 
working conditions, billeting arrangements and _ transport 
facilities for war workers. 

By the end of the year, 54,000 factories, employing 7! 
million men and women, were scheduled under the Essential 
Work Orders ; proceedings against workers for absenteeism 
amounted to only one in 30,000. 

The most important development in industrial relations 
during 1942 was the establishment of Joint Production 
Committees in the engineering and allied industries and in 
coalmining. By December there were 2,000 such committees 
in engineering works, covering nearly two million workers. 

During the year substantial claims for wage increases 
were put forward by nearly every branch of industry. The 
accompanying tables show the course of wages and the cost 
of living, and also the progressive decline in unemployment 
and the slight increase in trade disputes. 


Commodity Prices 


Tue general trend of costs and prices continued. upwards 
in 1942, but the rate of advance was small, a reflection of 
the effectiveness of price control. Wage rates showed 4 
further rise, but a large part of the rise in actual weekly 
earnings was due to increased productivity. 

Apart from the increase in coal prices, the upward move- 
ment in the prices of basic materials was comparative} 
small. Where the pressure of demand necessitated the 
utilisation of high-cost capacity, control ensured 
average prices were not determined by marginal costs. 
Economist index of wholesale prices, reflecting the course 
of the prices of primary and semi-manufactured a 
rose only slightly, from 108.5 (1927 = 100) at the je 
1941 to 112.7 at the end of 1942. (Details of the index 
given on page 27.) 

ere is is 3 Aa index showing the an 
of the prices of manufactured goods, distinguishing betw 
civilian and war supplies. But in both spheres price = ‘ 
has become more efficient. The standardisation © 
sumers’ goods has facilitated price control. _ — 

The Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index Bates 
mained almost unchanged throughout the year; 20V, 
in some directions have been offset by reduction in pa 
But stability has only been achieved by some ™ 
in subsidies. Be con 

Outside the range of controlled prices—those now ee 
prise practically all essentialk—upward movements 


: hole, 
been substantial, especially in luxury articles. On the ¥ 
however, ins Geemonneer has so far been fairly Shower 
in putting on the brake. It must be remembered, 00¥ 
that 25 years ago the major upward surge in Pp! 
place after the war. 
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Finance and Investment 


The Stock Exchanges 


As far as equities are concerned, 1942 was almost a repeti- 
tion of the previous year. But whereas in 1941 the markets 
had taken their lead from the funds, which, supported by 
the proceeds of periodic vestings, steadily improved, the 
roles were last year reversed. The reasons were twofold, the 
considerably reduced disbursements on vesting operations 
and the extremely low yields obtained on fixed interest 





—— ait caren 


| Year 1942 




















| 
Sec urity , J M J | 

an. ar. une ul Oct. Dec. 

| 12 | 20 é i | 31 
1% Comsols......-seeeeeeees 82 83 | 82 82) 82 | 824 
3% War Loan .....-.++se0+- 105 1053 10 105 106 105 
LMS. 1923 4% Pref. Stock ... | 52 53 55 524 | 60}; 634 
GW. Ordinary Stock ......... 45 42 46 44 51 58 
Bass, Ratcliffe & Gretton ({1).. | 148/9 | 144/6 | 148/9 | 147/6 | 158/3 | 157/6 
Distillers (£1) ........eeeee ees 75/9 | 72/9 | 76/9 | 74/3 | 81/3 | 85/- 
Courtaulds ({1) ........eseee. 35/6 | 32/- | 34/6 | 33/9 | 41/6 | 45/- 
ps ciedwne neta’ /6 87/6 93/9 90/- 98/9 | 103/9 
Cunard Ordinary (£1)......... 14/9 15/3 16/- 14/6 19/9 21/- 
United Steel Cos. (£1)......... 23/6 | 22/9 | 21/9 | 21/6 | 24/- | 26/- 
Rolls-Royce (£1) ..........005 90/- | 90/—- | 98/9 | 85/- | 93/9 | 105/- 
Marks & Spencer “ A" (5/-).. | 38/- 33/9 | 37/6 | 35/7$| 40/- | 46/3 

Imperial Tobacco (f1)........ 64 6 6t 6% 6% 1k 
British Americyn Tobacco (£1) | 85/- | 71/3 | 85/- | 77/6 | 86/3 | 100/- 
Anglo-Iranian Oil ({1) ........ 48/9 37/6 §5/- 40/74 | 55/- 79/3 
oors (10/-) .............. 27/6 25/6 30/6 27/- 35/- 43/6 
Harrisons & Crosfield Defd. (£1) | 62/6 32/6 46/3 45/- 45/- 65/- 
Gaumont British (10/-) ....... 1/3 9/6 10/- 10/- 13/- 12/3 

















securities. Investors turned to equities for higher returns, 
and as the prospects of victory improved,*the weight of 
money, coupled with an acute shortage of floating stock, 
forced quotations upward. According to the Actuaries’ 
Investment Index, the yield on 159 industrial equities fell 
from 5.11 at end June to 4.45 per cent by end November. 
In the same period the return on Old Consols rose 0.3 to 
3.07 per cent. The rise in prices was accentuated by the 
Prospects of capital appreciation, and on November 9th, 
following on the North African landings, the Financial News 
ordinary share index reached a wartime peak of 93.5. The 
same day, according to the markings record, introduced by 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
PRICES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 


British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
(July 1, 1935 = 100) 


American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks 
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the SE Committee in June to measure market activity, turn- 
= Teached a new high level of 9,119 bargains. Criticism, 
th public and Parliamentary, demanded control of the 
‘parently speculative operations in the market. In 
ember, when both speculation and criticism had largely 

th ed, the SE Committee responded by withdrawing 
€ Privilege of single commission on short-term purchase 
and sale and tightening up the five-day rule. Despite a 
on recession in the last month, the last few days of the 
of tought the Financial News Index to the highest level 
€ year, at 93.7. Further advances have since been 
‘ie al, and are to be expected, as the end of the war 
8 in sight, despite the fact that the economic justifica- 


ton for many existing quotations is slight. 


New Capital Issues 


IN 1942, for the first time since the outbreak of war, there 
was a check to the expansion of new capital issues. The 
first two tables below, in the first case excluding and in 
the second case including, issues by “ permission to deal,” 
show that official borrowing, apart from floating debt and 





Totat BorRROWINGS BY OFFERS TO PUBLIC AND TO 
SHAREHOLDERS ONLy (Million £) 



































British, 

Calen- _ Index 
dar | E : : Total ie 

Years | Govern- Penna Others | otal ee Tesues 100 

ment tions® Home 

1928 83-9) 14-9 | 164-8 263-6 | 63-2 42-3 369-1} 100 
1934 44-1) 36:1 57-5 137-7 | 29-9" 1-5 169-1 46 
1935 88-0} 51-1 81-6 2207} 15-2 0-2 236 +1 64 
1936 60-2 | 79-5 90 -6 230-3 | 24-8 0-7 255 -8 69 
1937 95-8 | 43-7 84-7 224-2 | 21-1 6-3 251-6 68 
1938 75-9 | 24-9 62-2 163-0 | 24-3 2°8 180-1 49 
1939 36-8 | 12-1 26 -7 756} 15-8 0-3 91-7 25 
1940 | 1070-8 Nil 1-4 | 1072-2 0:2 Nil 1072-4 | 293 
1941 | 1497-5 Nil 0-4 | 1497-9 2-9 Nil 1500-8 | 406 
1942 | 1457°1 Nil 0-3 | 1457-4 0-4 Nil 1457-8 | 398 





* Including County and Public Board Loans. 





tax certificates, declined from £1,497.5 millions to £1,457.1 
millions. On the wider basis, the total of all issues declined 
from £1,509.8 to £1,467.2 millions ; on the narrower basis 
the index, 1928 = 100, is down from 406 to 398. The 
growth in official control of the new issue market, which 
has been a feature of development since the outbreak of 
war, is, however, accentuated. 





ToTAL BoRROWING, INCLUDING STOCK EXCHANGE 
‘“‘ Permission to Deal”’ (Million £) 




















British 

Calendar : Total 
Years Home | Empire | Foreign | Issues 

Govern- | Corpora-| Others | 20tal 

| ment | Per Home 

| l 
1938 75-9} 27-7 | 110-1 213-7 | 53-7 5:7 273-1 
1939 36:8 | 12-1 | 66:2 115-1 | 25°5 2-2 142-8 
1940 | 1070-8; Nil | 16-6 | 1,087-4 13 Nil 1,088 -7 
1941 | 1497-5; Nil | 80 | 1,505°5 4:2 0-1 1,509 -8 
1942 | 1457-1; Nil | 9:2 1,466 °3 0-8 0-1 1,467 -2 
| | { 











The total of non-official issues shows a relatively steeper 
decline than that of Government issues from £12.3 millions 
to £10.1 millions. The apparent decline is much more than 
offset by net issues of tax certificates so far as official loans 
are concerned, while the need of the Treasury to borrow was 
reduced by ability to draw on the gift from the Government 
of Canada of some £225 millions. There is no reason to 
conclude that the upper limit of Government borrowing has 
been reached. It is too early to conclude that the entire 
productive capacity of the nation is working to the limit, 





Conversion Issuzs (Million £) 





| 937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1942 1942 
| | 























es aie Nil Nil 352-8 Nil Nil 
er: | 58-5 23-6 26 -0 Nil 54-4 47-8 
EGR | 58-5 | 236 26-0 | 352-8 | 54-4 47-8 











but, even if this were the case, the absence of rigid control 
of the price level would promote a continued rise in the 
total of official new issues. There is likely to be a further 
rise to a new war-time high level this year. 





6 Ses Fea 
Industrial Profits 


For the fourth successive year the net profits after 
debenture interest, as published by companies during the 
year, have fallen. “The figures show a smaller decline than 
in other recent years, except that for 1940, but as the figures 
are not strictly comparable, it is doubtful whether any real 
significance can be attached to this fact. Actually gross 
profits before tax are tending towards stability. Movements 
over the past decade are shown below: 


CoMPANY REPORTS PUBLISHED IN CALENDAR YEARS 1932-42 























| Net Profits* 
e “ Chain” 
No. of Same Index 
|. Coeee Gurent | Companies, | 1928=100 
ears . 
Reports Year 
i . 
| £Mn. £ Mn. 
SS 1,998 | 143-3 175-0 63-1 
1,945 141-4 140-8 63 -4 
Rs thie whee ne 1,975 168 -8 144-8 73-9 
daria alo cte 2,116 203 -2 175-3 85 -7 
Sab wth ig oan 2,186 239-1 212-2 96-5 
RSE 2,279 281-4 240-3 113 -2 
ls tin as iow cick 2,389 302-7 284 -4 120 -7 
SOE 2,342 267 -5 291-4 110-8 
aor 2,260 208-1 216-3 106 6 
_ , See 2,041 175-6 198 -6 94-3 
BOGS 2o6a:a0are 2,002 168 -7 | 176-7 90-0 
| 





After Debenture Interest. + 1940, 1941 and 1942 figures are not strictly 
comparable with previous years. 


The different quarters of the year continue to show con- 
siderably different results on this basis, but the relatively 
favourable movement of the third quarter is largely a 
reflection of the unduly heavy declines of the two pre- 
ceding years. 


QUARTERLY CHANGES IN ProFits* 1932-42 


























| Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
Profits Profits Profits Profits 
No. of | Change | No, of | Change | xo, of | Change | No, of | Change 
Cos. Prev. Cos. Prev. Cos. Prev. Cos. Prev. 
Year Year | Year Year 
o% | % 9% % 
1932 | 548 | -14-3/ 675 | -21-8| 303 | —28-6| 472 | —%-9 
1933 | 562 |— 8-9) 612 | + 3-3) 307 |~— 5-5]. 464 | 430-3 
1934 | 547 | + 5-3| 642 | 4+18-2| 318 | 427-7| 468 | 432-9 
1935 | 592 | +4146] 694 | 417-8] 345 | 412-2) 485 | +16-9 
1936 | 569 | 413-3| 739 | +106] 382 | 414-3| 496 | 415-2 
1937 | 628 | 411-9) 765 | +419-9| 337 | +19-2| 549 | +20-2 
1938 | 646 | +10-5| 805 | +4129) 374 |— 1-4! 564 | — 4-4 
1939 | 656 |—9-0| 793 |— 8-2) 345 |—7-9| 548 |— 74 
1940t| 552 |— 4-1) 722 | 4+ 5-0| 428 | -16-8| 558 | — 3-7 
1941¢| 439 |-— 9-0) 497 | —12-5| 498 | -17-5| 607 | — 7-5 
1942} 426 | -—10-5| 426 |~— 4-1) 480 | 40-21 569 | — 4-0 


























* After Debenture Interest. + 1940. 1941 and 1942 figures are not strictly 
comparable with previous years. 


DIVISION OF ProFits (FouRTH QUARTER COMPANIES} 




















Proportion of Profits Rate of Payment on each Class 
pane (after Deb. Interest) of Capital 
Issued ; 
Fourth | Paid in | Paid in | Reserve Earned 
in in ‘ 
Quarter| “Pret” | “Ora.” | ee"® | Dabew | Prefer ry 
iv. iv. : " 
Lenint Ordinary | Ordinary 
eee ° ° 
1932 | - 34° 15-4 |Dr. 7-8 546 os “4 fo 
1933 | 23-4 64-3 123 | 5-04 3-2 6-2 5:2 
193 | 194 59-9 20-5 4-95 37 | 99 68 
1935 | 19-0 55-2 25-8 | 4-84 45 -| 116 79 
193% | 17-5 53-5 29-0 | 4-75 49 14-2 9-2 
1937 | 15-7 514 32-7 4°59 5-4 | 18-2 11-2 
1938 | 13-9 48-8 37-3 | 4-47 50 | 18-7 106 
1939 | 16-0 46-1 37-9 | 4-47 48 | 149 82 
1940* | 23-6 61-4 15-0 | 4-80 58 12-1 98 
1941* | 29-5 54-1 16-4 | 4-60 6-4 10-9 8-4 
1942* | 254 50-0 44  ©§64-90 6-4 14:1 9-4 
iat} 20-9 | 56-8 | 223 | 470 | 62 | 13-9 | 109 
J ; 














* 1940, 1941 and 1942 fir =s are not strictly comparable ith previous years. 
+ Whole year. New basis. Jens 


The figures for the final quarter of 1942 are based on 

the new profits. As these contain the tax on reserves, 

earlier calculations, the proportion of the 

section and the yield on ordinary shares 

increased, and the proportions going to the payment 

of preference and ordinary ’ but not the payment 
on are reduced. 
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The Money Market 


WITHIN the framework of a steadily expanding structure 
of bank credit the position in the money market remained 
exceptionally stable during 1942. The average rate fo, 
Treasury bills was about I-32 per cent over ; Per cent, 
and the weekly rate only fell fractionally below ; per cent 
when special applications by official quarters had to be 
satisfied irrespective of the rate at which the bills were 
issued. The authorities kept a light rein on the shor 
loan market, and if ever serious shortage of credit developed 
as a result_of the temporary disequilibrium between 
Government receipts and payments, the position could 
always be adjusted by the appropriate open market 
operations. The whole year passed without any necessity 
for the discount market to seek assistance from the Bank 
of England at the customary official rates. Whenever 
assistance was needed, it was given through open market 
operations on open market terms. The volume of bills ang 
bonds carried by the market was probably greater last yea 
than ‘it was in 1941, though the short loans of the Clearing 
banks showed little change on the figures for 1941, the 
averages being £133 million for 1942 and £134 million fo, 
1941. The year-end balance sheets of the discount com. 
panies, however, all showed a much higher ratio between 
these companies’ capital resources and the bills and invest- 
ments they were carrying at the end of the year. From 
the point of view of the banks, bills yielded further to 
Treasury Deposit Receipts as the channel for employing 
funds that must be held liquid. The bill holding rose from 
£171 million at the end of the year to £108 million at the 
end of 1942. These TDR’s were extensively used by the 
banks as a means for meeting sudden and large calls made 
on their funds by subscriptions to the tap loans of the 
Government. The special facility by which TDR’s can be 
encashed before maturity and without penalty in order to 
finance such subscriptions was found most useful in pre- 
serving the even keel of credit conditions throughout the 
year. 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE mechanism of the sterling exchange contro! had been 
brought to a pitch of considerable efficiency by the close 
of 1941 and the year 1942 saw no important amendments 
introduced. The list of official rates of exchange remained 
unchanged over the whole year. The only important 
change in exchange relationship introduced during the year 
was the fixing of a rate between dollars and sterling on the 
one hand and North African francs on the other. The 
first rates chosen immediately after the Allied invasion of 
North Africa was 300 francs to the £. Following repre- 
sentations and complaints, this was subsequently altered 
to 200 francs to the {—and correspondingly, from 75 francs 
to 50 francs to the dollar. The rate fixed for the Italian 
territories of North Africa was 480 lire to the £. The occu- 
pation of North Africa led to the interesting precedent 
of an issue of sterling notes by the British Military 
Authority. These notes are legal tender only in the 
occupied territories for which they are intended and were 
issued to meet the immediate requirements of the military 
authorities. ; 
Two additions were made last September to the ve 
of “specified currencies,” i.e., currencies which — 
surrendered to the Treasury if held by any resident in this 
country. They were the Brazilian milreis and the ery 7 
peso. In each case the decision was an indication % 4 
change in the balance of payments between on - 
respective countries and the sterling area. That balan j 
moved in their favour and consequently created 4 ee 
for their currencies which the Treasury had until 7 
not felt. Soon after the end of the year arrangements ¥ 
made to merge three types of sterling accounts held in “ 
country by residents in the United States. Tha * pe 
registered accounts, sterling area accounts and 0 
“free” accounts. They have all become registered —_ 
carrying the right of conversion of the sterling het 
them into dollars at the official rate. The move invo’’ 
= final. disappearance of the free sterling market 10 
ork. 


The Bullion Market 


THE gold market remained rigidly stable and 
lifeless throughout the year. The official price of sold 
at 168s. per ounce during the whole of the yc - 


. Sovereigns at 393. 3d. each. Business in gold ws 
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ed to a few sales to the Bank of England, most of 
— were by order of the Custodian of Enemy Property 
and concerned gold which had been held for safekeeping 
in London since before the war. As from January, 1942, 
the Bank of England has been prepared to supply gold to 
the market through authorised dealers for certain specified 
industrial purposes. The volume of sales made under this 
head has been negligible. 

The silver market in London remained completely 
isolated from the vagaries of the price of the metal in 
such centres as New York and Bombay. The level of 
prices was fixed by the readiness of the Bank of England 
to sell silver for recognised essential purposes at 233d. per 
standard ounce. Only on rare occasions did the open 
market in London dip below this ceiling, and the year’s 
range of prices for spor silver, namely 233d. to 237-16d.,, 
was the smallest ever recorded in the history of the London 
silver market. The feature of the silver position in the 


- Overseas 


United States 


For the first time in history, war has become | this 
country’s principal business. This was never really the 
case during World War I. Even in the peak spending 
year, 1918-1919, the war costs represented only one-sixth 
of the current income. By contrast, defence spending in 
the calendar year 1942 totalled close on $55 billions, or 
about 47 per cent of national income. In 1943 it is esti- 
mated that it will amount to $90 billions, or two-thirds of 
the estimated national income, possibly rising to $100 
billions for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944. 

It is scarcely surprising that spending at such a pro- 
digious rate should have tested to the limit the nation’s 
resources in materials, men and productive power. That 
such was the case is abundantly clear from all the eco- 
aomic statistics, as well as from particular examples 
chosen more or less at random. Typical of the latter is the 
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United States was the enlistment of the metal in the 
ranks of war workers. Treasury silver has been ‘made 
available to US industry and it has been promised to 
the United Nations on Lend-Lease terms. On August 24th 
the price of imported silver was raised from 35c. to 45c. 
an ounce, partly as a gesture of help to Mexico, but also 
to accelerate the production of a metal which, owing to 
the shortage of tin, had acquired considerable strategic 
importance. In India the free market in Bombay has been 
left to its own devices since February 20, 1942, when 
the Reserve Bank ceased to supply silver at a fixed price. 
Owing to persistent hoarding demand the quotation rose 
from the figure of Rs.64 per 100 tolas, at which the 
Reserve Bank has been selling, to Rs.117 per 100 tolas. 
This was above the minting point of the old rupee coinage, 
which is Rs.109 per 100 tolas, and the quotation has since 
relapsed below this minting parity, hovering for the most 
part between that ceiling and Rs. 100 per roo tolas. 


Countries 


case of the automobile industry. Production of civilian 
vehicles began to be curtailed during the latter part of 
1941, but it was not until February, 1942, that the last 
passenger car rolled off the assembly line. Nevertheless, 
the motor industry was able to report at the close of the 
year that it had had far and away the biggest production 
year in its history. It turned out war equipment valued at 
$6.6 billions. That is the equivalent of an output of 8.5 
million passenger cars, or nearly 60 per cent more than 
were produced in 1929, the industry’s greatest peacetime 
year. , 

Even more spectacular, if anything, was the perform- 
ance of the country’s shipbuilders, who, side by side with 
an unprecedented naval building programme, were able to 
produce 8 million tons d.w. of merchant shipping (and who 
propose to double that in 1943). This compares with a 
previous record of 1.85 million tons in 1918. The perform- 
ance has been made possible by two factors: first, the 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


| AUSTRALIA AND CHINA | 
3 Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) £3,000,000 
OVER 40 AGENCIES & BRANCHES THROUGHOUT INDIA & THE EAST 


The Bank offers a complete Overseas Banking Service and provides exceptional 
facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. Deposits for Fixed 
Periods or repayable at call or at short notice are received at rates which may be : 


Bank 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA: 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., WITH 15 BRANCHES AND 30 SUB-AGENCIES 
LONDON OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH: 28, CHARLES II. STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 


MANCHESTER BRANCH: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 
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building of some 25 ship-ways for every one that was in 
existence four years ago; second, enormously improved 
production efficiency, which has reduced sensationally the 
time required for a ship’s completion. In the course of 
a single year ghe average time required for building a 
“Liberty ship” has been brought down from 180 days 
to 56 days. The best time made in World War I for the 
same type of ship was 212 days. 

The production index of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which had averaged 123 in 1940 and 156 in 1941, averaged 
180 last year. The mark of 191, reached in November, 
represented a rise since September, 1939, of 77 per cent. 
The index of durable goods production was up in the 
same period by more than 150 per cent. Steel production 
rose to 86.1 million tons, against 52.8 millions for the last 
pre-war year; building contracts were at an all-time high 
of $7,915 millions, compared with $6,627 for the record 
peacetime year of 1928 ; power production was 45 per cent 
over the 1939 level; and factory pay-rolls showed a rise 
since the beginning of the war of nearly 150 per cent. 
Another index is being watched more closely, if anything, 
than that of the Federal Reserve Board. This is the index 
of munitions production recently prepared by the War 
Production Board. How rapidly the American war effort 
has expanded since 1940 is emphasised by the table below 
showing the course of that index :— 


MUNITIONS PRODUCTION 


(Nov. 1941= 100) 
1940 1941 1942 
jmouy heupadeee 6 41 163 
re ss 45 178 
Matth......0....0. bis 52 101 
Ns bie atin a ae oe 60 238 
EE ako hares oes sak 57 269 
RR rk itd soe se 59 300 
RSE Eee a 23 64 331 
Saks esses 22 72 357 
September ......... 22 83 370 
GU sh ckbsnacces 27 91 382 
November ......... 3 100 tas 
December ......... 50 133 


Labour.—In 1941, the unemployment of the 1930's 
finally disappeared. At the end of October, mek ae 
National Industrial Conference Board placed the number 
of persons in uniform or gainfully employed in business, in 
the factory or on th: farm at 59.5 millions, which would 
indicate “ negative” unemployment.of four millions. That 
me rng eg trang 

reservoir emp . The es of 
Paul McNutt, Manpower Commissioner, are somewhat 
lower than this, but he indicates that, by the time the armed 
forces reach their maximum strength of close on To millions 
at the end of the present year, the total number of persons 
fighting and gainfully employed will be in the neighbour- 
hood of 65 millions. This would compare with 48 millions 
employed in the boom year 1929. 


: pa 
by wartime taxes, represented only 8 per cent 
inst a pre-war 2 per y 5 per cent of the total, 


= ay = peg y 55 per t respectively since 
rie cough iy a ed ee 
al st 1 ee + Abanbieccar on prices is iain 
more severe. 


Canada 


DURING 1942, Canadian industrial activity moved beyond 
the stage of construction of productive facilities inte the 
stage of peak production, which was expected to reach a 
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maximum volume early in 1943. The pr 
pansion has added $1,000 million in 2 gp C —_ 
productive capacity. The construction in the Sagueng 
region of a hydro-electric power station and dam which 
is among the world’s largest, has been disclosed. Produc; 
1,020,000 horsepower, it will be a permanent addition to 
national capacity. Steel capacity was expanded to an annul 
rate of 2,900,000 long tons, compared with 2,412,000 ton; 
in 1941 and a pre-war capacity of 1,400,000 tons. : 

War Production and Trade.—In producing 
surpluses of munitions and war equipment, Canada 
occupied third place, after the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Thirty per cent of Canadian war production was 
retained for Canada’s armed forces, the remainder going to 
the United Nations. Distribution has been through two 
main channels, shipments financed by Canada under the 
$1,000 million gift account from _ which allocations were 
made by the United Kingdom Government and United 
States contracts amounting to $900 million. Canadian 
industrial war production reached $2,500 million in value, 
and in addition the production of raw materials and food. 
stuffs for allied countries reached $800 million. One half of 
Canada’s production was devoted to war purposes, with 
55 per cent of all industrial machinery engaged on war 
production. Exports in 1942 were valued at $2,385 million 
compared with $1,641 million in 1941. This total includes 
heavy shipments of supplies to the theatres of war. 

Agriculture.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
estimated the value of field crops in 1942 at $1,180,131,000, 
which is $500 million higher than in 1941 and the highest 
figure for more than 20 years. The wheat crop alone was 
worth 73 per cent more in 1942 than in 1941 ; its volume 
was 615 million bushels, exceeding the previous record 
wheat harvest of 566,700,000 bushels in 1928. Total fam 
income in 1942 reached an estimated $1,800 million. 

A year-end review of farm production showed that output 
had been attained in excess of previous records in com- 


modities of special war importance : — 


oh PERL ER eee Tee e 1,111,372 head 
CNEL + eacribit ented eeeeee 739,231 ,, 
PE, caGdlithkehss ehebhoeuses 6,251,000 
Sheep and lambs.............. 809,934 
SD con den nteknnh cae wees 193,288,000 
DR sncptseeubnces aebancetk es 266,500,000 doz. 
Factory cheese................ 200,000,000 Ib. 
Creamery butter .............. 281,000,000 _,, 
Evaporated milk.............. 182,000,000 ,, 
Condensed milk ............... 24,210,000 ,, 
i 11,500,000 _,, 


Finance.—The Canadian national income rose in 194 
to an annual rate of $8,000,000,000, of which 50 per cent 
was derived from wages, 22 per cent from farm income, 
10 per cent from investments and the remainder from 
salaries and sundry sources. The problem of financing 
Federal Government expenditures of $3,900 million, pro- 
vided in the Budget of 1942-43, has been intensified by 
the fact that war requirements have substantially ¢x 
the estimate, and total expenditures are expected to reach 
$4,500 million, with tax revenues $2,225 million. Including 
the Third Victory Loan, which yielded $992 million, the 
total issue of Dominion Government securities of all kinds, 
including refunding but exclusive of Treasury Bill financing 


in the 12 months to October 31st, was $3,150 million. This’ 


total included $645 million of the new } per cent deposit 
certificates sold to the chartered banks from July to October. 
Of these, $205 million had been redeemed in November 

A report at October 31, 1942, on the chartered 
of Canada showed : ~— 


(Millions of Dollars) 





Compared 
with previous 
year 

EEE IL ARS FB Ape De 3,102 -4 — 168 : 
Investments ............... 2378-9 +736: ; 
Deposits—Demand ......... en 6+" 
Savings .......... 1706-7 +117" 

Total Deposits ............. 3,317°8 +5909 
Foreign deposits ........... 528-3 + «682 


Price Control.—More stringent and direct controls er 
civilian consumption and supplies have been la - 
during 1942. Consumer rationing became necessary, th io. 
rationing at the manufacturing level had been in oper a 
previously. The second year of the price ceiling « 
— Ist, and, pF ange BP gr te — ~daeag the 
app to sugar. ee e, the 
Oil Controller of the’ ent ef Munitions and Suppl 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board’s programme 
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implification and standardisation, designed to reduce costs 
in order to reduce subsidies, was greatly extended. The use 
of metals, for instance, was prohibited in the manufacture 
of 600 miscellaneous articles. A turning point in price 
control was reached in December, 1942, when the Minister 
of Finance announced that direct subsidies would be paid 
on food items, starting with milk, oranges, tea and coffee, 
in order to reduce the cost of living. 


Manpower.—Shortages of labour began to replace 
shortages Of materials as the critical factor in Canadian 
production during 1942. The Bank of Canada estimated 
that the number of workers directly employed in war 
industry had exceeded 900,000 in September. The degree 
of mobilisation was revealed in the bank’s estimate that the 
total number of employed persons, including those in 
agriculture and the armed forces, had reached §,500,000 by 
September, or 48 per cent of the entire population. The 
Government’s programme of selective service was launched 
in March, and the permit system of labour control was 
introduced. Initial difficulties arose in organising the 
machinery of manpower control, and the employment office 
system of the Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
greatly enlarged. 


Australia 


Finance.—The expenditure of the Commonwealth 
Government in the financial year 1941-42 amounted to 
£A420.9 millions (including £A319.5 millions on the war), 
compared with the budget estimate, made in October, 1941, 
of a total annual expenditure of only £A325 millions. The 
Budget estimate for the financial year 1942-43 provides for 
an expenditure of £A549 millions. (including £A44o mil- 
lions war expenditure), of which £A300 millions are to be 
raised by borrowing (compared with £A210.9 millions in 
1941-42). Deposits in Australian cheque-paying banks in- 
creased from £A444.1 millions in the third quarter of 1941 
to £A490.6 millions in the third quarter of 1942; saving 
bank deposits rose from_£A263.6 millions in October, 1941, 
to £A301.5 millions in October, 1942 ; subscriptions to war 
saving certificates amounted to £A19.9 millions in October, 
1941, and to £A29.4 millions in October, 1942. 

Employment and Industry.—Between 400,000 and 
500,000 men and women were directed to war work during 
1942. The unemployed percentage of the total number of 
workers fell, according to trade union statistics, from 3.2 
per cent in the third quarter of 1941, to 1.6 per cent in the 
third quarter of 1942. It was then particularly low in the 
following trades: wood, furniture, etc. (0.9 per cent); 
engineering, metal works, etc. (1.1 per cent) ; clothing, etc. 
(0.6 per cent) ; books, printing, etc. (0.4 per cent). It was 
still comparatively high in the food, drink, tobacco, etc., 
industry (4.3. per cent), in the building industry (2.3 per 
cent), and in the mining, etc., industry (3.6 per cent). The 
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and Review of 1942 


employment in Government ordnance factories rose from 
74,600 to 113,100 between December, 1941, and Septem- 
ber, 1942, while employment in other factories decreased 
from 612,300 to §93,700 in the same period ; the latter figure 
includes only about 200,000 persons employed on strictly 
civilian work. Employment in retail shops decreased from 
165,500 in December, 1941, to 137,000 in September, 1942. 
The average working week in the six State capitals was 43.77 
hours in the first half of 1942, that is, slightly less than in 
the first half of 1941 (43.91 hours): 


Trade.—Retail sales continued to rise until April or 
May, 1942; in the later months of the year the Government’s 
austerity campaign and the growing exhaustion of stocks 
combined to reverse this trend. Retail sales in Sydney in the 
three months ended September, 1942, were 6 per cent 
smaller than in the corresponding period of 1941, in spite 
of a 9 per cent rise in the Australian retail price (cost of 
living) index over the same period ; the Government, how- 
ever, still regards this decrease as insufficient. Prominent 
among “austerity” measures taken in the summer and 
autumn of 1942 is the introduction of ration cards for tea 
(8 oz per five-weeks period); sugar (1 lb per week) ; and for 
clothing and footwear. The number a permits for new 
dwellings in Australian State capitals was only about 30 per 
month between July and October, 1942, compared with a 
monthly average of 1,486 in 1940-41. The Government 
initiated a large-scale programme for the manufacture of 
utility goods. 

Transport.—Australian railway activities during the 
twelve months ended August, 1942 (with previous twelve- 
months’ period in brackets) were as follows:—Freight 
carried per day, 17,114,000 . (14,171,000) net ton miles ; 
number of passenger journeys per day, 1,314,000 (1,153,000); 
net revenue per month, £A1,723,000 (£A1,055,000). 


New Zealand 


External Trade.—External trade figures for recent years 
compare as follows :— 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


£ Millions 
Year Ended In New Zealand In 

August 3lst Currency Sterling 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 
are 60 -24 56 -36 48 -20 45 -07 
PO bv angese 57 -94 55 -08 46 -32 37 -05 
a 67 -82 47 -00 54 -26 43 -38 
re 63 -96 45 -43 51-17 36 35 
. ae 80 -84 52 -04 64 -67 41 -63 


The excess of exports for the year was {£NZ28.80 
millions, of which about £NZ 12 millions would normally 
be needed to meet the passive balance of invisible payments. 

Under war conditions, both the nature and direction of 
trade are closely controlled. Exports are mainly of produce 
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covered by the war agreement with Britain, and imports 
are confined chiefly to the most essential goods. The latter 
now include more war materials and raw materials for local 
manufactures, which have expanded considerably in 
the last three years. The limiting factor of production, both 
for export and local consumption, appears now to be man- 
power, which constitutes a difficult problem despite exten- 
sions of working hours, overtime, and the calling up of 
many women for essential industries. Shortages of labour 
and petrol, normally imported, have almost eliminated un- 
essential road transport, but rail transport has profited 
thereby and, owing partly to import difficulties and partly 
to war demand, manufactures are growing rapidly. 

Banking and Finance.—The following figures show the 
chief changes in the bank returns during the year ended 
September, 1942 : — 


CoMBINED BANK RETURNS 
£ NZ Millions 








End of September 1941 1942 Increase 
Liabilities :— 
Note circulation........... 17:70 22 -59 4-89 
DRS oo vids otasS ead ao 86:12 103-92 17 -80 
Totals. ..... 103-82 126-51 22 -69 
Assets :— 
Advances to Govt. and Govt 
ee ae a 42 -29 55 -86 13 -57 
Other advances............ 47 81 42-40 —5-41 
Net overseas funds......... 25 -68 40 -39 14-71 
Se uss 115-78 138-65 22 -87 


Over the year, bank money in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and public increased by £{NZ22.69 millions. Govern- 
ment advances from the Reserve Bank and Government 
securities held by the trading banks increased by {NZ13.57 
millions, while trading bank advances to customers declined 
by £NZs5.41 millions, so that the net expansion due to 
internal causes was £NZ8.16 millions. To this must be 
added a further £NZ14.71 millions which reflects the expan- 
sion of funds held overseas. At the end of September, the 
Reserve Bank’s reserve ratio exceeded 50 per cent, the 
highest figure reached since 1938. Money has been very 
abundant and there is evidence of hoarding of notes. The 
Reserve Bank’s discount rate has remained at 1} per cent 
throughout the year, and the trading banks’ minimum over- 
draft rate at 4 per cent. 

For the financial year 1941-42 state receipts totalled 
£NZ116.3 millions, including £NZ68.14 millions from 
taxation, and £NZ36.37 millions of loan money, while 
expenditure amounted to £NZ112.39 millions, of which 
£NZ34.47 millions was for the Consolidated Fund, 
£NZ13.53 millions for the Social Security Account, 
£NZ11.95 millions (loan money only) for national develop- 
ment, and £NZ52.44 millions for war expenses. For the 
present year development’ expenditure from loan money is 
reduced to £NZ4.5 millions and social security expenditure 
increased to £NZ15.93 millions. Consolidated Fund ex- 
penditure is slightly lower at £NZ33.1 millions, while war 
expenditure is estimated at £NZ133 millions, making a total 
expenditure of £NZ186.5 millions. 

During the year ended August, the retail price index 
rose by 4 per cent ; the wage index, which records minimum 
award rates and not total earnings, by 4 per cent; the 
wholesale price index by 10 per cent ; and the export price 
index by 1 per cent. 


South Africa 


Finance.—National expenditure increased enormously 
during the year 1942, and a further increase was forecast 
by Mr Hofmeyr in his recent Budget speech. Whereas the 
estimate in 1941-2 was £72 millions, it was £80 millions 
in 1942-3 and the total expenditure for 1943-4 is estimated 
at £100 millions, of which defence accounts for £96 millions. 
The bulk of the new expenditure will be met out of in- 
creased taxation, and the shareholders in gold mines have 
been asked to make a greater contribution. The public 
debt at the end of the year stood at £416 millions, of which 
the greatest part was held in South Africa. The note circu- 
lation increased by about £7 millions over the previous 
year, and by the end of the year amounted to nearly £37 
millions. The table shows the estimates of revenue 1942-3. 


Trade.—The year saw a further decline in overseas trade. 


‘ Imports fell in value from £101 millions in 1941 to £84 


“millions in 1942. The curtailment of world markets and 
shipping difficulties resulted in a great falling off of exports. 
Perishable crops, such as deciduous and Citrus fruit, could 
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not be exported ; the wool clip sold under agreement with 
the British Government could not all be exported, and , 
considerable balance accumulated. To a minor exten: the 
restriction in overseas markets was compensated by in. 
creased local demand, and the decline in exporis of 
agricultural produce was offset by an increase in exports 
minerals. ; 


Agriculture and Industry.—Climatic conditions were 
unfavourable for agricultural production. The severe drought 
in the second half of 1941 adversely affected the wheat and 
maize crops in the North-East Cape Province and the 
Orange Free State, and also sugar production in Natal 
Wool production, however, benefited from a 15 per cent 
increase in prices paid by the United Kingdom Government. 
To meet the situation of reduced production and increased 
demand, caused by the rise in general purchasing power, 
the system of controls was strengthened. 

The war has provided a great stimulus to the develop- 
ment of secondary industrial production, and the Union 


of 


‘has become a major supply depot and repair shop for the 


Middle East, in particular for ship repairing. There was 
also a great expansion in the iron and steel and engineering 
industries. The general index of employment in October, 
1942, was 1911 (July, 1925=1000), compared with 1903 in 
October, 1941,,and an average of 1780 in 1940. : 

Prices.—There was a steady increase in prices. The 
wholesale price index rose from 1398 in 1941 to 1611 in 
September, 1942 (1910 = 1000), while the retail price index 
rose from 1091 in September, 1941, to 1184 in September, 
1942. In 1939 the index was 1146 and 993, for wholesale 
and retail prices,/respectively. 


ESTIMATES OF REVENUE 1942-43 ON EXISTING Basis oF 











__TAXATION. 
} 
Estimate | aml Collections 
1942-'43 | 194].'42 | 1940-4] 
1. General Analysis :-— £ | £ f 
(a) Customs and Excise .............. | 16,608,000 | 19,300,000 | 15,938,898 


(b) Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones. . 7,485,000 | 7,110,000 | 6,245,464 
(c) Inland Revenue ................5- | 54,780,000 53,123,000 | 43,287,593 


| 78,873,000 | 79,533,000 | 63,471,955 





—_— 





i | 


2. Customs and Excise :— | £ £ { 
RO ye ts ee 9,620,000 | 12,450,000 , 9,522,563 
Op ND i 6 ob doe ecee Se pivccecaececs 6,988,000 | 6,850,000 4,416,335 
Original Revised 


| Estimate | Estimate Estimate 
1942-'43 1941-'42 1941-'42 








Main variations :— £ £ ron 
Custenm—Cotel . 5... 05. ccc ces cesses 9,620,000 | 10,085,000 12,450,000 
Excise :— | 

RE OF RE A eg eeep pe er ; 1,600,000 | 1,100,000 1,450,000 
DUE bc nceteds Kb soe yecensgeus | — 950,000 | 1,025,000  _ 925,000 
Tobacco and Cigarettes ........ | 3,550,000 | 3,400,000 | 3,500,000 
TEE Gv ou ban con ted cupid? chee 100,000 | 200,000 100,000 
3. Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones :— 

Baa  iviaveecamnaa as de | 3,200,000 | 2,715,000 , 3,055,000 
Se ete epee 725,000 | 600,000 675,000 
TORII. 0's on cns cncnses hss can 3,200,000 | 2,820,000 3,020,000 
Official Telegraphs and Telephones . 360,000 | 270,000 360,000 
4. Main variations in Inland Revenue :— ; 
Normal Tax--Gold Mines ......... 13,430,000 | 15,115,000 | 14,451,000 
Gold Mines—Special Contribution . . 6,533,000 | 7,020,000 6,/ 30,000 
Normal Income Tax (other than Mines)| 9,850,000 | 8,899,000 | 8,750,000 
RNGE DUE cis occcencnccesentseays 4,236,000 | 4,511,000 , 4,150,000 
Diamond Mines—Special Contribution; _ 104,000 35,000 , 44,000 
Excess Profits Duty .............. 7,500,000 | 3,450,000 6,500,000 
New Motor Car WE esspcics 50,000 200,000 — 

Stamp Duties and Fees........... 1,200,000 | 1,050,000 1,200, 
SPORE RIES 6 cn din.c acon speach esis 1,300,000 | 1,300,000 1,000,000 
Forest Revenue .................- 650,000 : oe ; payee 

Departmental Receipts............ 1,586,000 | 1,208,000 1,410, 
Miscellaneous Receipts iskavcaseen 1,273,000 817,000 1,250,000 





| 
| 
| 


Northern Ireland 


UNEMPLOYMENT has declined from a total of 28,164 0M 
December 8, 1941, to 20,450 on December 14, 1942. ™ 
decline has been principally among women and a 
workers, of whom only 6,605 were recorded as out of wor 
in December, 1942, compared with 16,337 2 year -_ 
There has thus been considerable progress during | s 
year in absorbing into employment, mainly connected W! 

the war, the considerable numbers of women unemploy 

as a result of the slackness in the linen industry due © 
shortage of raw materials. In the case of male wae 
.the position is not quite so satisfactory, and there has , 
a slight increase in the number of men and boys yogs 4 
ployed, from 11,827 in December, 1941, to 13,845 be 
December, 1942. This is probably principally due _> 
slackening in the volume of constructional work an . 
consequent discharge of numbers of unskilled labourers 
In the second half of 1941, constructional work was Pr 
ceeding at a high rate, but the programme of building 
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jir-raid shelters has now been largely completed. Accord- 
‘ag to information given in the Northern Ireland Parlia- 
ment, some 3,200 houses were destroyed in Belfast during 
the air raids which occurred in April and May, 1941, and 
more than 53,000 were damaged—3,962 of them badly. 
Considerable progress was made with repair work during 
942, and it is reported that about 41,000 damaged houses 
tre now been Made habitable | 

Activity in the shipbuilding yards and the engineering 
trades generally has continued on a high level, almost 
exclusively on direct war work, for the volume of main- 
tenance work in comnection with the textile trades has 
been reduced to a minimum. : 

The principal peacetime industry in Northern Ireland 
was agriculture, and here the expansion of production has 
continued uninterrupted since the war started. In 1942 
every landholder was required to have at least 40 per cent 
of his cultivable land—normally the area of crops and 
grass on his holding—under the plough. In 1943, this pro- 
portion will be increased to 45 per cent. The ploughing- 
up campaign in 1942 resulted in an increase of 5 per cent 
in the total area under crops, compared with 1941. 
Potatoes increased by 20 per cent., but there was a decline 
of an almost similar percentage in the area under flax, and 
to encourage production in 1943, a subsidy of £10 per 
acre has been announced for this year’s crop. The cattle 
population increased by § per cent over 1941, but there 
was a fall of 225 per cent in the number of pigs. There 
has been an increase in the milk supply in the western 
parts of the country, and a complete reorganisation of the 
arrangements for handling and marketing milk is being 
carried cut. During the winter, a large shipment of milk 
has been organised from Northern Ireland to Scotland. 

| | 


Eire 


Tue acreage tilled increased as a result of the compulsory 
tillage order. In June, 1942, the area under wheat had in- 
creased over that in 1941 by 111,533 acres, and the area 
under all corn crops by 232,719 acres ; the area under root 
and green crops had decreased by 48,609 acres; the area 
under flax and fruit increased by 4,175 acres, and the area 
under pasture decreased by 157,922 acres. The number of 
live stock decreased ; there were 7,129 less horses, 66,835 
less cattle, 216,438 less sheep, and 244,988 less pigs, than in 
1941. Agricultural prices rose, and the farming industry 
enjoyed prosperity. Urban industry continued to suffer from 
testricted supplies of imports of raw materials. Severe un- 
employment was avoided only by means of extensive emigra- 
uon to Great Britain and Northern Ireland. In the twelve 
— ended November, 1942, imports amounted to 
Me 52,864, and exports to £34,497,803. As Eire is a strong 
creditor country on invisible account, the total balance of 
ee was very active, and considerable sterling balances 
ae ated. The monetary circulation in September, 1942, 
amounted to £27,684,903, compared with £22,090,709 in 
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1941. Bank deposits increased in the same period from 
£186,524,000 to £205,858,000. In the first nine months of the 
financial year (April-December, 1942), revenue amounted to 
£25,231,449, and expenditure to £29,399,597, compared with 
£23,424,230 and £28,492,665 respectively, in the.correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


India 


Public Finance.—The Central Government budgeted 
for a deficit in 1942-43 twice as large as in 1941-42. The 


nen, compared with the previous two years, are as 
ollows : — 


(In Crores of Rupees) 
1940-41 1941-42+ 1942-43* 


Revenue..........+... .... 107-65 129-62 152-00 
Expenditure isa ai erga Wonca 114-16 146-89 187-07 
RU oot gana ea 6-53 17 -27 35 -07 


t Revised estimates. * Budget estimates. 


The decrease under Customs receipts has been more than | 
offset by the large increases under railway contributions and 
income and corporation taxes. The defence expenditure 
has increased from Rs. 74 crores in 1940-41 to Rs. 102 crores 
in 1941-42 and Rs. 133 crores in 1942-43. The total expendi- 
ture on defence is vastly more than this, and the amount 
recoverable during the current year from the British Govern- 
ment under the financial settlement exceeds Rs. 400 crores. 
By January 5, 1943, with the complete repatriation of India’s 
— debt, the sterling interest liability is substantially 
reduced. 


Currency.—The increase in the note circulation reached 
unprecedented levels during 1942, responding to the 
monetary demand coming from rapidly expanding pro- 
duction and large defence expenditure. The total notes in 
circulation increased from Rs..258 crores to Rs. 410 crores 
at the end of 1941-42. On December 18, 1942, the notes in 
circulation reached a record figure of Rs. 563 crores, an 
increase of 37 per cent in seven months. The pre-war figure 
was Rs.179 crores. The sterling securities in the Issue 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India, in spite of the 
reduction due to the repayment of the sterling debt, 
amounted to Rs. 393 crores on the same date. 


Prices.—The trend of prices caused more concern than 
any other single factor during 1942. The Calcutta whole- 
sale prices index number (August, 1939 = 100) showed in 
1941 an increase from 121 to 154. During 1942 the index 
moved up from 155 to 227. The actual rise was even greater 
in the case of certain articles of food. The situation was 
aggravated by transport difficulties and the failure of price 
control. So critical did the conditions created by high prices 
and black markets appear, that the problem of the cost of 
living threatened to overshadow the war itself. The abnormal 
increase in purchasing power and the absence of any 
determined attempt to mop it up resulted in highly in- 
flationary tendencies. 
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Industries.—The increased industrial activity continued 
during the first quarter of 1942. The slight decrease in the 
second quarter was followed by a decline of 13 points in 
the third, as shown by the indices of industrial activity. 
The Roger Mission projects were advanced with the arrival 
of plant and machinery from abroad. That many industries 
are working to capacity is shown by the tightness of key 
m-terials such as steel, chemicals, etc. The new orders 
placed up to October, 1942, on war account through the 
Purchases Department alone amounted to Rs. 400 crores, 
of which Rs. 137 crores took place during April to October, 
1942. 

Agriculture.—On the whole, agriculture escaped severe 
strain during 1942. Money crops, such as jute, cotton and 
oilseeds, have, in view of limited markets and the lack of 
shipping, tended to become less important. The problem 
of food supply is becoming urgent, and the attempt to 
make good the deficiency may cause a more radical readjust- 
ment. 

Foreign Trade.—During 1941-42 imports of merchandise 
totalled Rs.173 crores, compared with Rs.157 crores in 
the previous year. Exports from India, including re- 
exports, amounted to Rs. 253 crores, against Rs. 199 crores 
in 1940-41. The year closed with a favourable balance of 
Rs. 79 crores, against Rs.42 crores in 1940-41. Manu- 
facturéd articles constituted the largest item in both imports 
(54 per cent) and exports (46 per cent). The half-yearly 
figures of seaborne trade for April-September, 1942, indicate 
a considerable reduction in imports from Rs. 102 crores to 
Rs. §7 crores, principally affecting manufactures. The value 
of exports has fallen from Rs. 113 crores to Rs. 97 crores, 
the decrease being mainly accounted for by raw materials. 

Banking.—Deposits recovered in March, 1942, after the 
large withdrawals in January. Later, a pronounced increase 
in demand liabilities accompanied a decrease in advances 
and bills discounted. Compared with the end of 1941, 
demand liabilities rose by Rs. 130 crores to Rs. 343 crores 
on December 11, 1942. Investment in gilt-edged displaced 
advances, and money conditions were easier throughout. 


The Soviet Union 


Industry.—The year was as eventful and exceptional in 
the economic sphere as it was in the military field. The 
beginning saw most of Russia’s industries in the Ukraine 
and Western Russia evacuated to the East. The main re- 

jon areas were: the Volga regions, the Urals and 
Western Siberia. Evacuation was only the first step towards 
putting those industries back to work. The most difficult 
task was to reassemble the plants ; to find accommodation 
for machines and workers ; to secure the supply of raw 
materials, etc. The first months of 1942 brought a tem- 
porary decline in actual war output. Not until late in the 
spring did many of the evacuated factories resume work ; 
the process of re-establishment was more or less finally 
achieved only in the summer. 

Industry was also confronted with all the difficulties due 
to the loss of important sources of raw materials and fuel 
and to the shortage of labour. More than half of Russia’s 
iron ore and coal was gone. The Moscow coal region was 
recaptured during the winter offensive in 1941-42, but its 
share in Russia’s total coal output was only about 6-7 per 
cent; the pits were damaged, and their restoration took 
about six months. In the second half of the summer a new 
German advance deprived the Russians of the Donetz 
basin. 


Most of the difficulties were overcome by very energetic 
and drastic measures. Millions of skilled and semi-skilled 
industrial workers were evacuated to the East, together with 
factories and plants. Masses of new workers were drafted 

. from Siberia and the Urals. Women and children were 
hurriedly trained for industrial jobs on a mass scale, and 
towards the end of 1942 press reports mentioned foremen 
in factories aged fifteen. The shortage of iron ore and coal 
was remedied by placing all the available resources at the 
disposal of the war industries and by expansion of output 
in the Urals and in Asia. The iron ore output of the Urals 
may have reached some 14 million tons, and the coal output 
of the Kuznetsk and Karaganda basins was also considerably 
stepped up, in spite of recurrent acute crises in production. 

The Urals, previously predominantly a raw material base, 
was turned into an important centre of metal manufactures ; 
metal working and engineering accounted for 70 per cent 
of its output compared with only 40 per cent a year before. 
The industrialisation of Western Siberia is illustrated by 
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the fact that the share of industrial output in 
of Kazakhstan rose to 75 per cent. the economy 
The production of weapons and munitions reached 
very high level. The output of aeroplanes, for instance, w a 
75 per cent higher in 1942 than in 1941, and the ~ as 
of tanks is officially said to have increased several — 
The transport system was adapted to the needs of he 
moment by the complete elimination of all Civilian traffic 
and by a radical switch over to the use of peat and wo. 
instead of coal. ood 


Agriculture.—The position in agriculture was very 
critical after the loss of the Ukraine. It was made ow 
worse by the temporary loss of the Don region and ne 
Northern Caucasus. The Government sought to avert a 
danger of famine by an extension of the sown area in th 
East. The results achieved were very impressive. Some five 
million acres of new land were brought under the . plough 
in the course of the year. But this amounted to bare! . 
fraction of the losses—the sown area of the Northern 
Caucasus alone was 30 million acres. The recapture of 
the Don region and the Northern Caucasus will relieve 
the position substantially in 1943, though normal crops can 
hardly be expected. The recaptured areas also used to 
account for some 70 per cent of the Russian Output of 
oleaginous plants and for about one-third of the tobacco 


The position in agriculture remains difficult owing to 
the dislocation im its mechanised equipment. A substantial 
proportion of the tractors and harvester-combines have been 
immobilised or diverted to war purposes. The cadres of 
tractor drivers and agricultural specialists have been 
depleted by the call-up. The food position was not easy 
in 1942; and the industrial population had to live on the 
barest minimum of essential foodstuffs. 


Financing the War.—Practically nothing has been 
disclosed about the financial aspects of Russia’s war 
economy. No budget estimates for 1942 and 1943 have 
been published. On the whole, the financial side of Russia’s 
war effort has probably been easier to tackle than in other 
belligerent countries, owing to the fact that the state is 
the only industrial'employer and producer. Even so, some 
inflationary trend has appeared in wages. Wages for skilled 
workers and bonuses soared to a very high level in the 
course of 1942. Most of the newly created purchasing power 
of the population was drained by large-scale “donations 
a the army ” which were made only partly on a voluntary 

sis. 


Portugal 


THE year 1942 was marked by a smaller volume and 2 
higher value of both imports and exports ; sharp increases 
in living costs coincident with the rising prices of prime 
commodities ; and an unprecedented expansion of floating 
capital, as shown in banking deposits, the absorption of 
bond issues and increased dealing in real estate, The 
national revenue at the end of September showed a net 
surplus over the estimates of 80,000 contos (1 conto = £10), 
but this does not mean that the country as a whole is more 
prosperous. Portugal is predominantly an agrarian peasant 
community—so much so that modern financial dealings— 
banking, shareholding and similar activities—affect only 4 
relatively small percentage of the population. 


Thousand 
Contos 
Banking deposits, sight and time, at— 
December 31, 1941 AS 7,204 
September 30, 1942 .............000005: 16,258 
Average note circulation, at— 

December 31, 1941..............0000055 3,290 
September 30, 1942 ............000000 2 4,944 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
(In Contos) 

Imports Exports 
January-October, 1941.... 1,982,824 1,951,507 
” ” 1942. see 1,867,983 3,197,555 


Group SHARE PRICES 
Compiled by the National Institute of Statistics 
(January, 1929=100) 
December, October, 
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Figures of the National Institute of Statistics are as 
; Cost oF LIVING 
(Weighted Index) 
December, October, 
ars 1942 
dstuffs .....+eeceeeeee ‘7 145 -7 
Light and fuel.......+..- 1148 130-6 
Average total......+++--- 133 8 143-2 


Such figures are academic to the ordinary consumer. He 
knows only that the cost of everyday foodstuffs js at least 
half as much again as it was in the winter of 1941, and 
even so is not always to be had without a long wait in 
queues. Olive oil, charcoal and dried cod have again and 
again been in short supply. Transport difficulties, due to 
shortage of petroleum products, have hampered distri- 
bution, but the real reason for many unwarrantable price 
increases has been hoarding, chiefly for speculative 
reasons, and sales abroad by the same few speculators. 
The Government has tried hard to limit retail prices to 
oficial scales, but innumerable prosecutions and heavy 
fines have had little effect on the general situation. All- 
round wage increases have helped the working classes to 
some extent, but not enough to counterbalance price in- 
creases, Now averaging §0 to 70 per cent above the levels 
at the end of October, 1941. 


Egypt 
Tue stir caused by the second occupation of Benghazi in 
the opening days of/1942 quickly subsided, and confidence 
gradually waned up to July when Rommel was halted. 
Thereafter, sentiment slowly recovered until the victories 
of the Eighth Army and the Anglo-American landing in 
French North Africa caused a burst of enthusiasm. 

The belated adaptation of agriculture to war conditions 
has been finally carried through. A crop of only 3,836,000 
cantars was picked, against 8,679,618 cantars in 1941. The 
tice crop was far in excess of the country’s needs, while the 
crops of the two staple cereals, wheat and maize, will fully 
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cover domestic consumption with prospects of a further 
expansion next summer. Industry operated at capacity 
throughout the year with record earnings, but workers 
displayed greater restiveness following the sharp rise in the 
cost of living. Imports were considerably restricted, but 
stocks were still fairly large. The Anglo-Egyptian purchase 
of the whole 1941 cotton crop, together with the ever- 
growing expenditure of the Allied forces which may be 
placed at about £E8o millions, created an extraordinarily 
favourable balance of payments. The main result of this 
was a big expansion in the note circulation (£E77,600,000 
on November 31, 1942, against £E52,700,000 on Novem- 
ber 12, 1941) and a Stock Exchange boom. Both were 
enhanced by the official increases in the price of agricul- 
tural produce (50 per cent for rice and cereals and 22-45 
per cent for cotton) and of house rents (from 8° per cent 
to 40 per cent). For the new cotton crop, the Egyptian 
Government has offered to buy the whole production at 
25 tallaris fully-good-fair Giza, 7 and 20 tallaris f.g-f. uppers. 
Consequently, the cost of living rose from 200 in January 
to 269 in October. 


and Review of 1942 


Palestine 


THE outstanding feature of the economic development of 
Palestine in the third year of the war was its growing part 
in the war effort and its industrial expansion, The threat 
of invasion was removed after the summer, but it had 
stimulated recruitment. The number of Jews enrolled in 
the military or defence forces of Great Britain and the 
Allies rose to about 28,000, and the number directly serving 
military needs exceeded 60,000. Some 15,000 factory workers 
were engaged solely on Army orders, another 15,000 in 
military camps and workshops and 5,000 in transport. 
Nearly 10,000 Arabs also were enlisted. Army orders rose 
from £P4,000,000 in 1941 to £P10,000,000. Besides this 
striking increase in the home market, exports for the year 
were nearly three times the value of the exports of 1941. 
In the first six months the value of industrial products 
exported increased from £P165,000 to £P580,000, of un- 
manufactured goods from £P135,000 to £P400,000, and of 
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Child’s Branch - - ° 
Holt’s Branch - - * 


Capital .- « - - ° - - - £1,060,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - - 850,000 
Current and Deposit Accounts - - - - : 59,938,007 
Cash in Hand and at Bank of England - - ° 6,417,215 
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foodstuffs from {£P200,000 to just on £,P.400,000. The 
principal items of industrial production were clothing and 
chemical and pharmaceutical products. Another industry 
making great strides is diamond cutting, in which nearly 
3,000 workers are now employed. The imports for the 
year were double the value of the previous year. It was 
notable that the orange crop, which has been greatly re- 
duced by the conversion of the younger orange groves 
into other forms of agriculture, was entirely utilised. Only 
about half a million boxes are exported; but a larger 
quantity is converted into citrus oil, and the rest 1s con- 
sumed in the country or by the armed forces. Correspond- 
ing to the fall in orange growing is the imcrease in the 
production of cereals, vegetables and dairy produce. 

The Government finances are satisfactory. The revenue 
expected for the year 1942-43 was £P6} millions, of which 
£P2 millions was from Customs, a similar amount from 
direct taxation and licence fees, and £P700,000 from the 
newly introduced income tax. It was possible during the 
year to convert the Palestine Government loan issued in 
1927 at § per cent to a loan of £P3} millions at 3 per cent; 
£P850,000 of the original issue was repaid. The currency 
in circulation continued to rise—from £P13 millions to 
£P20 millions—and bank deposits to increase. The rise in 
the cost of living, which amounted to nearly 200 per cent 
over the level at the outbreak of the war, led to further 
Government measures, including rationing, price control 
and control of profits. The new defence regulations included 
comprehensive measures for the prevention of profiteering, 
the first law of its kind in the Middle East, which had an 
immediate effect on commercial life. The price of the 
principal foodstuffs was controlled in the municipal areas, 
and the Government also took control of the principal 
raw materials in the country and of the principal imports. 


Argentina 


Foreign Trade.—In spite of all the difficulties inherent 
in wartime—loss of markets, shortage of shipping and the 
absence of export and import priorities—the value of 
Argentine foreign trade during the first eleven months of 
1942 totalled 2,811,834,000 pesos, as compared with 
2,461,231,000 pesos in the same period of 1941. Higher 
values and the development of Western Hemisphere 
markets, together with a considerably increased trade with 
Sweden, have been responsible for this increase, as exports 
dropped by 14.8 per cent in volume, from 5,770,000 to 
4,915,000 tons, and imports by 29.5 per cent, from 


_5;870,000 tO 4,140,000 tons. The creation of the Argentine 


Merchant Fleet by the purchase of Italian and Danish 
ships immobilised in. Argentine ports, offset, in some part, 
the ever-increasing shipping shortage. During the twelve 
months ended October 15, 1942, the Argentine Merchant 
Fleet carried 371,433 tons of exports and 256,655 tons of 
imports, of which 199,186 tons went to the United 
States and 228,942 tons were brought from the United 
States to Argentina. 

It is notable that, as a result of industrial development, 
Argentina is now actually exporting certain products which 
were hitherto purchased from overseas. An outstanding 
case is the edible oil industry. Prior to 1934, Argentina 
imported over 60 per cent of its edible oil requirements 
from Italy, Spain and Greece. In 1940 the country not only 
supplied its own needs, but exported 2,350 tons. In 1942 
over 100,000 tons were shipped, 66 per cent of which went 
to the United States. 

Following are the total figures for exports and imports 
for the first eleven months of 1941 and 1942:— 


a 1941 mn 1942 Increase 
per pesos Paper pesos  Pey cent. 
Exports ......... 1,328,542,000 1,624,702,000 22-3 
Imports ......... 1,132,689,000 1,187,133,000 4-8 


195,853,000 437,569,000 


_ Industry and Agriculture—In recent years Argentine 
industry has become increasingly important. According to 
figures published by the Argentine Industrial Union, capital 
amounting to 200 million pesos has been invested in 
industry in the years 1939 to 1941. In 1927 the value of 
the country’s agricultural and pastoral production was 
3,580 million pesos and the value of industrial output, ex- 
cluding the cost of raw materials, 1,541 million pesos. In 
1941 the comparative figures were 3,381 million pesos and 
3,400 million- pesos respectively. The ultimate outcome of 
this rapid industrial growth can, at present, only be a matter 
for speculation ; but, while it -may always be reasonable to 
suppose that Argentine meat and grain surpluses may always 
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find a place in post-war world planning, it js very much 
less certain that Argentine industrial production, which, 
through ex circumstances, is now findin 
overseas market, will be able to maintain this market _ 
traditional countries of supply re-enter the field. Nor js 
increased industrial output likely to be absorbed internal] 
if the present rigid immigration laws are maintained in the 
post-war period. 

Meanwhile, Argentina has exportable surpluses of 
8,000,000 tons of wheat, 9,000,000 tons of maize and 
3,000,000 tons of linseed. In the last four years assistance 
to agriculture has cost the Government 500 million pesos 
In May, 1942, the Government announced a new pian to 
assist farmers and diversify production. This included the 
provision that of maize from the 1941-2 crop 
would be limited to the small producers, and then only in 
cases of real need. 


- 


German Europe 


AFTER the losses suffered during the winter battle of 
1941-42 in Russia, Germany’s war economy was drastically 
reorganised under the new ‘Minister for Armaments and 
Weapons, Albert Speer. A néw phase of concentration and 
rationalisation opened in the spring of 1942 for Germany 
as well as for all the occupied and dependent countries, 
The Armament Council set up by Minister Speer instituted 
direct technical control in the armament industry. Civilian 
production was at the same time cut down to the absolute 
minimum, and by the end of the year it was generally re- 
cognised that the reorganisation of Germany’s war economy 
had been completed. Economic activity in the occupied 
countries decreased considerably during the year because 
of raw material difficulties, and the concentration of war 
production in German factories. The second general collec- 
tion of textile materials in Germany, and a comprehensive 
drive for scrap iron and metals, which included the collec- 
tion of obsolete plant, machinery and semi-finished manv- 
factures, shows that the greatest economy in raw materials 
was necessary. Much material and labour were used in 
constructing fortifications on the Atlantic coast, and the 
occupied Russian provinces were exploited for the im- 
mediate needs of the armies fighting in Russia. 


Labour.—Shortage of labour was Germany’s main diffi- 
culty. Gauleiter Sa:ckel was appointed labour dictator for 
Germany, and his power of directing workers was later in 
the year extended to all occupied countries. More women, 
and workers still employed in civilian industries, were 
directed to war factories and the import of foreign workers 
reached new records. The number of foreign civilian 
workers employed in Germany increased from roughly 
2,100,000 in February to 3,500,000 at the end of the yeal. 
At the same time, more prisoners of war were employed, 
particularly in agriculture. 

Agriculture.—The exceptionally hard winter in 1941-2 
damaged winter crops in Germany, and in almost all other 
European countries. The ration for bread and for meat 
was reduced ; after the harvest the former ration was 
allowed, but a greater percentage of barley made up the 
loss of wheat. Drastic measures were required to deal with 
the deteriorating livestock situation because of the growing 
shortage of feeding stuffs. The pig and cattle population 0 
Germany is decreasing, and it does not appear that the 
decline in the livestock population in occupied countries 
has been arrested. In Germany, as well as in most of the 
other countries, a comprehensive system of premiums has 
been introduced as an incentive for farmers and peasants. 
Premiums are either paid in cash or in kind. The shortage 
of draught animals, fertilisers and machinery became more 
pronounced last year. 


Industry.—The German coal, iron and steel nies 
experienced great difficulty in maintaining output 
growing demand could only be met by reducing exports, 
allied, dependent and neutral countries, and by on 
civilian consumption. It may be assumed that the output ; 
weapons and munitions was maintained, but there — 
of deterioration in quality. Repair work not abso utely 
essential was stopped, and any imental work on ose 
time designs of manufaotures prohibited. The compe! 
exchange between factories of patents, methods and +a 
ence is ordered by the controlling engineers responsi0?. 
Minister Speer. Rationalisation concentzated on TM” " 
tools, and considerable success in the rationalisatiot 
working processes was reported. This may have ic 
compensated for the continued decline in individual “ 
ency resulting from the number of unskilled womé? 
foreign workers employed in Germany’s war industry: 
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Finance. —Germany’s war expenditure increased con- 
siderably during the year. Various measures were decreed 
designed to keep public borrowing, especially short-term 
porrowing, as low as possible. Apart from certain exceptions, 
advance payments by the Wehrmacht to manufacturers were 
sopped. The result was an increase in advances made by 
the banks. The house-rent tax was abolished, and estate 

rs had to pay the capitalised rent into the Exchequer. 
Yet public borrowing increased at an even greater rate 
than in 1941. 
ReEicH DEBT 
(Rm. Milliards) 


August December November 
31, 31, , 
1939 1941 1942 
Long-term debt .... 25 -01 64-17 83 -96 
Short-term debt .... 12-32 64 -33 97-73 
37-33 - 128-50 181 -69 


Total debt.....+--- 


The total debt probably stood at Rm. 186,000 millions at 
the end of the year, which means that the total of public 
borrowing since August, 1939, is equal to the total borrow- 
ing during the whole of the last war. During 1941, the 
increase amounted to Rm. 42,160 millions, and during 1942 
to Rm. 60,000 millions. In August, 1939, short-term bor- 
rowing covered 33 per cent df the total, and, in Novem- 
ber, 1942, 53.8 per cent. This change occurred in spite of 
a determined effort to keep down short-term borrowing. 
Small savings deposits increased by Rm. 14,000 millions to 
Rm. 50,000 millions, against an increase of Rm. 10,000 
millions in 1941. 

The regular publication of 1eVenue figures has ceased, 
but official sources indicate that it has risen as follows : — 


‘™ (In Million Rm.) 
1939-40 ..... 23,600 1941-42 ..... 32,500 
1940-41 ..... 27,000 1942-43 ..... 35,000 


The rate of increase is thus much smaller in 1942-43 com- 
pared with 1941-42. If the war contribution of communes, 
the tribute paid by Bohemia and Moravia, and the costs of 
occupation are included, total revenue is estimated in 1942-43 
at Rm. 49,000 millions. Borrowing can be estimated at 
roughly Rm. 60,000 millions, and the total available for 
-expenditure is thus Rm. 109,000 millions, against Rm. 90,000 
millions in 1941-42. In other words, nearly 55 per cent of 
the total finance available is now covered by borrowing, 
against 50 per cent in 1941-42. Semi-official sources state 
that during 1941 and 1942 roughly Rm. 14,000 millions were 
bought in the form of Treasury bonds by foreign countries. 
_There was another increase in the bank notes in circula- 
ton, from Rm. 19,32§ millions to Rm. 24,375 millions. 


France 


Industry.—The past year was one of further decay in 
France’s industrial life. Stocks of raw materials and fuel 
became exhausted. Most French industries became 
dependent on the supply of raw materials by Germany. 
‘he metal shortage is most strikingly illustrated by the 

metal-tax”"—certain taxpayers have to pay fixed pro- 
Portions of their rates in metal. The number of textile 
factories was reduced to about 8,000 (against 12,200 before 
the armistice), Shortages of fuel and lubricants were 
aggravated in 1942 ; the shortage of timber props hampered 
coal output. A further concentration of industry was carried 
out under the direct control of the Germans. 


Agriculture.—The year’s wheat crop was below six 
on tons compared with a pre-war average of 8.5 million 
tons. The wine harvest was somewhat better—about 33 
a hectolitres, which still leaves the country with a 
oe of more than 10 million hectolitres, owing to German 
emands and the increased use of alcohol as fuel. The sugar 
a crops’ improved; about seven million tons were 
vered to the State in 1942. The numbers of livestock 
‘gain declined owing to the acute shortage of fodder. 


Labour.—The main problem was the reléve, that is, the 
more or less compulsory transfer of French workers to 
0 ti The Laval-Sauckel agreement provided for an 
rate we" Of prisoners of war for skilled workers at the 

te of one prisoner for three workers. The German 

ds grew with the ent of the crisis of man- 

- gd in Germany until they reached 250,000. The reléve 
with stubborn resistance ; and in the summer it gave 
to a strike movement in Vichy France which forced 
val to make temporary concessions, But, after the second 
ruthl Occupation, the reléve was resumed with more 
€ssness ; and towards the end of the year large parties 
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of French workers were reported to be on their way to 


‘Germany almost every week. 


Labour conditions in France itself grew worse. The 
bargaining power of the workers was dwindling, and wages 
did not increase in spite of an inflationary rise in the cost 
of living. Masses of workers sought to evade the reléve by 
fleeing to the countryside and working as farm labourers. 


Finance.—The 1942 Budget estimates were 105.5 milliard 

francs for ordinary expenditure and 33 milliards for extra- 
ordinary expenditure. Revenue was expected to yield about 
80 milliard francs ; the estimated deficit was 58 milliards. 
Revenue, in fact, reached about 90 milliards. The Budget did 
not include the indemnity to the German army of occupa- 
tion, which added 109.5 milliard francs to the deficit. 
_ Banknotes in circulation rose from 263 milliard francs 
in December, 1941, to 379 milliards towards the end of 
December, 1942. Currency inflation dominated the whole 
financial position and gave rise to a very pronounced flight 
from the franc. This was reflected in a prolonged boom for 
industrial shares on the stock exchanges. The boom was 
interrupted twice: in May and June and later on in 
August. The occupation of North Africa by the Allies gave 
a further stimulus to the flight from the franc. The boom 
for industrial shares made the credit position of the 
Treasury somewhat difficult, and the Minister of Finance 
tried to counteract the upward tendency of the bourses by 
restrictive measures. 
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Industry and Trade 
Foodstutts 


THE i strain on shipping, inland transport and 
manpower brought further extensions of rationing in 1942 
and a stricter control over food manufacture and distribution. 
Points rationing was extended ; confectionery and soap were 
each rationed separately ; details of changes in the domestic 
rations are given on page 18. Concentration was applied 
to a number of food manufacturers, in — to release 
factory s and labour for other purposes. To economuise 
in moc wholesale distribution was rationalised, each 
manufacturer or distributor of similar products being 
allowed to sell in one area only. In some cases, this zoning 
was planned and executed by the trades concerned; in 
others, notably fish, the zoning was imposed by the Ministry 
of Food. In order to ensure the supply of green vegetables 
at reasonable prices, the Ministry offered contracts to 
growers at stated prices for delivery in specified months. 
The National Milk Scheme and the distribution of fruit 
juices to small children were continued. 


Imports 


Cereals.—The following statistics of wheat production 
in the four principal producing countries are taken from 
the Corn Trade News, together with forecasts of the 
end of season stocks in the cereals year 1942-3:— 


(Million Bushels) 





Estimated 
Stocks on 
Production Aug. 1 

1940-1 1941-2 1942-3 1941 1942 1943 
iccnens 851 946 981 387 627 830 
Canada.... 551 299 593 480 424 690 
Argentina . 276 224 242 130 198 255 
Australia .. 84 167 152 65 122 165 
Total ... 1,762 1,636 1,968 1,052 1,371 1,940 


The carry-over of wheat in these four countries on 
August I, 1942, was about 1,370 million bushels ; to this 
huge surplus has been added the excellent harvests of 1942, 
in which an exceptionally good yield per acre was obtained 


’in North America. Exports from these four countries are 


believed to have been about 320 million bushels of wheat 
in 1941-2 (including flour in terms of wheat), and exports 
in the current season are not likely to vary greatly as a 
whole ; the carry-over into the 1943 season may therefore 
approach 2,000 million bushels, unless a quite exceptionable 
quantity is used as animal feed. The Canadian wheat crop 
of close on 600 million bushels was harvested from a slightly 
smaller area than in 1941—21.3 million acres as against 
22.4 million in 1941 ; exports of wheat and flour as wheat 
in the cereal year 1941-42 totalled 222 million bushels 
(231 million bushels in 1940-41), but with increased pro- 
duction and a higher wheat extraction rate in the United 
Kingdom exports in the current season may not be as large. 
The minimum wheat price guaranteed by the Canadian 
Government was raised from 70 cents per bushel to 90 cents 
for the 1942 crop for the marketing quota of 280 million 
bushels. In order to stimulate the feeding of grain to live- 
stock, the Federal Government allowed rebates on trans- 
port from the Western Provinces of surplus production to 
the livestock areas in the East ; it has also been announced 
that the 1943 wheat marketing quotas, on which alone a full 
price will be paid, will be reduced to 250 million bushels. 
In the United States, the problem of storage became acute 
in 1942, and is likely to be intensified in 1943, as the old 
crop moves off the farms. The loan price offered by the 
U.S. Government (based on the calculated “ parity ” price) 
was 116} cents per bushel ; farmers were urged to use 
wheat for livestock, and to divert as much land as possible 
in 1943 to the production of other crops. Exports of Argen- 
tine wheat in 1942 were about equal to the 80 million 
bushels exported in 1941, but with a larger crop paid for by 
guaranteed minimum prices, the carry-over into 1943 was 
considerably greater than at the end of 1941. No statistics 
have been published of Australian wheat exports ; the 
entry of Japan into the war automatically cut off Australian 


exports to the Far East, but it is possible that this loss 
was partly counterbalanced by exports to the armies in the 
Middle East. The area licensed for wheat-growing in Aus. 
tralia for the 1942-3 harvest was reduced by 15 per cent, 
compared with that licensed in 1941-2 (not all of which 
was planted); growers in Western Australia had thei 
allotted area reduced by one-third, owing to the special 
difficulties of shipping and storing the crop of that state 
Representatives of these four major wheat-exporting 
countries and of the United Kingdom attended an Inter. 
national Wheat Conference in the summer of 1942 ; it was 
agreed to set up a relief pool of 100 million bushels of 
wheat which would be distributed free to European 
countries after the war as part of the emergency feeding 
plans. 


Dairy Produce, Meat and Bacon.—The shortage of 
shipping led in 1942 to a further shift in the normal channels 
of international trade in foods. The British output of cereals 
for human consumption has been increased by the growing 
of more wheat, the raising of the extraction rate in April, 
1942, to 85 per cent, and by the admixture of oats and 
barley to the loaf, announced to begin early in 1943; at 
the same time consumption has been steered on to potatoes, 
in order to reduce still further the import of wheat. To 
offset the fall which must have occurred in British produc- 
tion of meat and dairy products, and to increase the supplies 
of protein-rich food from the low level of 1941, overseas 
countries have been stimulated to export more meat, bacon 
and dairy products. In the contracts made with exporting 
countries in the autumn of 1941 for the 1941-42 season, 
the Ministry of Food asked for more cheese, if necessary at 
the expense of butter, more dried eggs and milk, and an 
increase in bacon exports. The 1942-43 (April-March) con- 
tract for Canadian cheese asked for exports of 125 million 
lb., and the production in the first six months of 1942 of 
more than 83 million lb. showed an increase of two- 
thirds compared with the same period of 1941. The number 
of pigs in Canada increased from 4.3 million in June, 1939, 
to 6.1 million in 1941 and to 7.1 million in 1942 ; a further 
increase has been planned for 1943, in order to meet the 
increased home demand for pork as well as the British 
bacon contract. The 1941-42 contract is believed to have 
asked for 600 million lb., while the 1942-43 contract may 
have been as large as 700 million Ib. An increasing pro- 
portion of British imports of meat are shipped either boned 
or canned, in order to economise in cargo space. Both in 
Canada and in Argentina, the output of beef has been 
stimulated by larger- exports and higher prices, combined 
with low feeding costs. 


Home Production 


PRICES of livestock products were increased in Januaty, 
1942, to cover the rise, in December, 1941, in the minimum 
wage from 48s. to 60s. per week ; crop prices were raised 
for the 1942 harvest for the same reason. 


Wheat.—The basic price for wheat (which increases 
throughout the season) was fixed at 16s. per cwt. for the 
1942 crop ; it has been announced that a price of 148. 64. 
per cwt. will be paid for the 1943 crop, plus an acreage pay" 
ment of £3 per acre. This will assist the new grower 0? 
indifferent soil, whose yields are likely to be lowef than 
those obtained in the old arable areas. 


Barley.—The price of malting barley was controlled for 
the first time in August, 1942, at a maximum of 358. Pe 
cwt., which will be reduced in 1943 to 275. 6d. per Wt 
The feeding of barley for animals (except in special cass 
was prohibited in November, in order to obtain inct 
supplies for mixing with wheat flour. = 

Oats.—Maximum prices for the 1942 crop began 
148. 9d. per cwt. for milling oats and 14s. 6d. for feed oats 
directly after the harvest, with a minimum price of 14. * 
cwt.; these prices increase t the season — 
pensate farmers for the cost of keeping oats in stock 
Potatoes.—The acreage idy was maintained © as 


while growers’ prices were raised by 5s. a ton. Retail pt 
were kept low by a subsidy (estimated to cost £20 
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a year) in order to stimulate their consumption and thus to 
reduce that of imported wheat. 


Sugar Beet.—The prices paid under the 1942 contract 
—85s. 8d. to 87s. 8d. per ton of 16.9 per cent beet—are to 
be continued for the 1943 crop. 


Milk.—The increase in consumption continued, under 
the stimulus of the National Milk scheme, while produc- 
tion is believed to have been a little larger than in the 
earlier war years. Restriction of sales to non-priority con- 
sumers, begun in the winter of 1941, was continued 
throughout 1942, except for a few weeks in the peak period 
of production. From the beginning of the new contract 
year (October, 1942), the Ministry of Food became the sole 
buyer of liquid milk from all farms, so that supplies could 
more easily be allocated in accordance with demand. The 
fixing by the Ministry of new trade margins, which gave 
higher allowances to the larger firms who also undertook 
extra services, aroused much criticism. Farmers’ prices were 
raised by 14d. per gallon in January-March, 1942, compared 
with the same months of 1941, to allow for higher costs ; 
and by 2d. per gallon for the succeeding twelve months to 
March, 1943. For the summer of 1942, the average pool 
price in England and Wales was thus 17.35d. per gallon and 
for the six winter months of 1942-43 it was 29.21d. This 
stimulus to winter milk production was intensified by an 
inter-regional competition to increase farm sales of milk 
and by the allocation of milk “targets ” to each county. 

Livestock.—Prices were raised gradually from January, 
1942, to give farmers an extra 6s. 6d. per cwt. on fat cattle 
and 14d. per Ib. on sheep and lambs. The price of pigs was 
raised by Is. to 24s. per score, and the weights for which 
this price was paid were increased in order to encourage 
the production of heavier animals. The Ministry of Supply 
allowed an average increase of 2d. per lb. on wool of the 
1942 clip. 

Poultry.—The six-monthly summer and winter prices for 
eggs were abolished in March, 1942, together with differen- 
tial prices for grades; from March sth, producers were 
paid a flat price of 30s. rod. per 120 for eggs of all sizes. 
an the first year of the full control scheme (ending in June, 
1942) 2,442.5 million shell eggs were collected, of which 
1,658.5 million were home produced. From July, 1942, the 
amount of bafancer meal allowed to domestic poultry- 
keepers was limited to supply only one hen per person, and 
meal could only be obtained by the surrender of an appro- 
priate number of shell egg rations ; it was stated that about 
4.3 million persons in Great Britain had surrendered their 
shell egg rations in order to get food for their hens. 


Vegetables.—The National Vegetable Marketing Com- 
pany, which had been set up to deal with the marketing of 
carrots and onions, was wound up in the summer of 1942 
and the Ministry of Food took over its functions. The 
Ministry also offered contracts for the supply of certain 
types of winter greens during the winter of 1942-43, in 
order to ensure adequate supplies at reasonable prices. 

The price indices calculated by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture for farm products are given below :— 


INDICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRICEs (a) 











(1927-29 = 100) 
(Ministry of Agriculture ; corrected for seasonal variation) 
1938 1942 
Average March June Sept. Dec. 
Went eseces 94 153 147 152 157 
peepee 84 593 625 277 303 
Pe windawaesaes 79 164 156 165 171 
Fat Cattle ....... 95 141 142 139 135 
Fat-Cows........ 77 111 112 106 99 
fat Sheep ....... 69 113 122 128 125 
Fat Ewes........ 70 121 131 127 127 
Bacon Pigs ...... 84 142 160 158 153 
RP em 85 260 220 150 131 
EE Re oes 102 190 165 1616 2076 
Cereals and Crops. 86 226d 235b 1676 180d 
Livestock and pro- 
ene, 88 1676 1576 1465 1585 
General Index.... 90 177b 171b 1505 1626 
(a) Including Government Subsitlies, 1942. 
(6) Provisional. 
Rationing 


and additional foods were rationed during the year. 


SoaP 

Soap rationing was begun on February 9th, each person 

being allowed four coupons for each four-weekly period. 
changed. Each coupon 


The values fixed then have not been 
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is worth 3 oz. toilet soap, 4 oz. household soap, 3 oz 
flakes, or 6 02. or I2 oz. (according to soap content) 
washing powder. A saving of 20 per cent in consumpti 
has been achieved. Chocolate and sweets were rationed me 
a points system on July 26th, and for this purpose 4 no" 
sonal ration book was issued. The ration began at g od sa 
or 4 lb. of chocolate or sweets in each four-weekly sonia. 
it was raised to 1 lb. on August 23rd, and lowered again on 
October 18th to 12 oz. No registration is required {or on “ 
new rations, and they can be bought at any shop Con 
fectionery coupons are cut @ut and soap coupons an 
The points rationing system was extended to include addi- 
tional foods. On January 26th, whole rice, sago, tapioca, 
dried peas and beans, lentils and dried fruits «“ went on 
points.” On February 23rd fruit, tomatoes and beans io 
brine, all in tins, were included. Condensed milk and pre- 
pared cereal breakfast foods were added to the points ration 
on April 6th. Syrup and treacle were transferred from the 
preserves ration on July 26th, and from August 23rd points 
were required for biscuits. Changes in the points value 
of the various goods were made from time to time. On 
January 12th, the fats ration, which had been raised for 
two months, reverted to 8 oz. a week. Tea coupons were 
cut out by retailers from April 6th, and on July 26th 
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CHANGES IN WEEKLY QUANTITIES OF RATIONED Foops in 1942 
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aro dd 
1942 | oz. | oz, oz, Loz oz. i d.| oz. | oz. | pts.! 
Jan. 1)12/) 4 2 §; 3,;12t} 2 33} 2 | 16 | Canned meats, canned 
} { a | ‘ fisb, eanned beans. 
” 12 8 | } ss | + | » | » 9 - 
’ 26 » | ” | ” ” “a te ee ” Pulses and cereals 
{ dried fruits 
we ig ee Se ee oe te el”) ; 
i Lik kek te oe | » » |» | Canned fruit, tomatoes, 
| | al peas, & beans in brine. 
Mar. 15 . ” 1» - ‘ 
” 29 » | » | 3 ” » , = 
April 6 Fe Gt - be : »» | 24 | Condensed milk, cerea 
| | | breakfast foods. 
May 23 ” ” ” ” §§ ' ” 
June 1 ”? | ” ; | 7 , ” ””? 43 ” | bad ” ” ” 
July 26) 99) 7 TP) |. | #1] Bt .. | 20 | Syrap & treacle (trans- 
| ferred from preserves 
| ration). 
Aug. 23° ” ” ” | ” » | } ” } ” Biscuits 
” 30 | ” » tow } }; j | 3 ” | ” 
o*. 25 es | » Spe oe] | 2h » | ” 
ov. 22 ” | ”» |; » ” ” ” ” 
Dec. 13] | | | | sa ” | » li» | i»_| Oat flakes & rolled oats 





§ May be taken in margarine. a 

* Ordi consumers. Nota ration, but an individual allowance. __ 

+ Fresh meat Is., corned beef 2d., until April 26th (excluding effals). Hall 
rations for children under 5. 

t 12 ozs. to certain workers; raised to 1 Ib. on July 26tb. 

§ Unrestricted until August 29th. ee : 

* For two weeks an extra half-pound was issued for jam-making 

t 


e 
$ 
tt Withdrawn from children under 5. 


— 


the ration was withdrawn from children under five. Between 
April 6th and August 22nd, 1 Ib. of sugar could be bought 
instead of the 1 Ib. ration of preserves, and an extra } |b. 
was allowed for two weeks from July 27th. The production 
of milk was larger than in 1941, and priority consumers 
allowances were unchanged. National household milk = 
available during the winter months to supplement fr 

milk. During the summer, unrestricted milk supplies we 
allowed to ordinary consumers, provided priority allow- 





ances were met. The allocation of shell eggs to ordinary. 


consumers was about 29 during the year, and that " 
priority consumers about 116. Shell egg registrations —e 
required to be surrendered from July 27th by —_ 
poultry keepers to obtain balancer meal, the raion _ 
enough for one hen for each registration. Dried ¢z2s “ 
their first appearance at the end of June, and a packs 
equivalent to a dozen eggs was allowed for about 2 
months. A cooking quality was sold without mpegs ts 
the end of the year. Allocations of fruit juices to chil 
were extended, and they were made available to — 
women. The white loaf di on March 2300, 
the raising of the rate of extraction of flour to 35 sere 
Although bread was not rationed, an “ Eat More oy 
campaign was instituted to increase Searempce 
Consumption of potatoes in January, 1943, was ! Age rv 
above that in January, 1942. Reductions were ma a “ 
allocations of raw materials for manufactured £ cr sane 
specifications laid down for them. Production > 
goods was concentrated. Zoning schemes were Des 
save transport, and restrictions were placed on fe 
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Price Control 


Mjnistry of Labour’s index of retail food prices, given 
in the accompanying table, shows the trend of food prices 
throughout the year: — 


MINISTRY OF LaBoUR’S INDEX OF RETAIL Foop Prices 


Sept., Dec., Mar., June, Sept., Déc., Jan., 

1939 1941 1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 
july, 1914-100 138 165 162 159 160 164 164 
Sept, 1939--100 100 120 117 115 116 ‘119 119 
The rise in the index between September and December 
was due mainly to rises in the prices of bread, flour, bacon 
snd butter. The prices of sugar, potatoes, fish and eggs 
were lowered slightly. During the first quarter of the year, the 
otal cost. of subsidies was at the rate of £127 million per 
annum, compared with about £109 million the year before. 
The individual subsidies were as follows:—Flour, bread, 
satmeal and feeding stuffs, £40 million ; meat, £23 million : 
potatoes, £20 million; sugar, £13 million; the National 
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Milk Scheme, £18 million ; other milk, £2 million; eggs, 
£11 million ; tea, £3 million ; other foods, including milk 
products, bacon and ham, and carrots, £7 million. The 
total of these items is £137 million, but £10 million was 
saved on other foods. At the beginning of the year, the 
number of price orders in operation was 90, and it had 
risen to 105 by the end of 1942. Nearly all the important 
foods were price controlled by the beginning of 1942, but 
during the course of the year the following products were 
added: biscuits, cakes and flour, confectionery, sweets and 
chocolates, cucumbers, rhubarb, pears, mustard seed, coffee 
essence, meat products and cooked meats, fish cakes, most 
varieties of game, and soap. A number of producers of manu- 
factured food were required to label their products with 
the permitted maximum prices. Some price schedules were 
simplified, notably those for meat and jam. A maximum 
price of 5s. per meal in restaurants was imposed during the 
year, and certain restaurants were permitted to make an 
additional house charge. The Ministry of Food’s Official 
Retail Price List was first published on April 7th, and 
supplements are issued at the beginning of each four- 
weekly period, to cover amendments. 


Raw Materials 


Tue United States’ entry into the war and the loss of the 
tich Pacific sources created difficult supply problems. Alter- 
native supplies had to be secured, a task which coincided 
with much increased raw material requirements for the 
extended Allied war production programmes. 

The solution of the raw material problems of the United 
Nations was facilitated by the complete pooling of all 
resources through the Combined Raw Materials Board. This 
Board, which was set up on January 26, 1942, is composed 
of one British and one United States representative, and 
acts mainly through an Advisory Operating Committee, on 
which the main United States and British Government 
Departments interested in raw material supplies are repre- 
sented. The Board not only allocates supplies from avail- 
able sources (including non-Allied sources) to the various 
United Nations, but is also actively engaged in the develop- 
ment of new sources of supply, the conservation of 
materials, the co-ordination of purchases in order to exclude 
competition, and the planning of raw material shipments. 

As a result of careful planning, world production of raw 
materials increased in 1942, and some of the more critical 
supply problems created by the loss of the Pacific sources, 
as in tin and oilseeds, have virtually been solved. In spite of 
the generally increased supplies, the raw materials supply 
Position was fairly stringent throughout the year, a direct 
tesult of the unprecedented demand for materials for war 
production. It was only natural, therefore, that civilian 
supplies were cut to a minimum and that the flow of 
materials into munitions plants had to be canalised to assure 
the completion of the more urgent parts of the war produc- 
ton programmes according to schedule. This task entailed 
complete Government control over all phases of the raw 
materials trade. 

In the United Kingdom, the control system was virtually 
completed before the beginning of the year, and with the 
cxception of the extension of state control over the coal 
industry there were no decisive changes in the British raw 
materials control system in 1942. In the United States, the 
War Production Board believed that its raw material supplies 
were ample enough to assure a satisfactory distribution 

ough the full utilisation of the simple priority system, 
Which had been introduced for the more critical materials 
tyear before the country actually entered the war. By the 
pring of 1942, however, it became obvious that the issue 
a Priority certificates against all war contracts and the 
more important civilian contracts was leading to a rapidly 
&panding “ inflation of priorities,” in which sometimes even 
te contractors of important munitions contracts found it 
mpossible to secure the necessary materials for the com- 
Pletion of their production programmes. In the middle of 
the year, therefore, the War Production Board decided to 
tesign an allocation system under which the issue of raw 
material permits would be limited to the total of materials 

ble within each quarterly control period. The result 
Wis the “ Production Requirements Plan,” which came into 
Rheral operation. on October I, 1942. For the three most 
mportant war metals (steel, copper, aluminium) the War 
rCuuction in November, 1942, announced a special 
trolled Materials Plan” by which the contract-placing 

“ernment Department is switched between the con- 

Mctor and the raw materials allocation body (the WPB 


Requirements Committee) in order to secure maximum 
control over the use of these materials within the war pro- 
duction programme. This plan, however, will not come into 
operation before the middle of 1943. 

Both the United States and Britain continued to pursue 
the policy of stabilising prices. There were only a few raw 
material price changes in 1942, none of which was of great 
importance. In order to prevent low metal prices from ham- 
pering production, the United States Government in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, introduced a production premium system, by 
which producers of copper, lead and zinc receive substantial 
premiums over the official prices for all increases in their 
production over the 1941 total. Last October a general price 
bill was adopted in the United States designed to stabilise 
prices and wages at the level of September 15, 1942. 
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Coal 


THE past year was a period of more Government interven- 
tion and of greater spectacular changes in organisation and 
methods of control than at any other time since the out- 
break of the war. The problem of supply was again the 
chief preoccupation, and its most urgent aspects were man- 
power and its efficient employment. During the winter of 
1941-42 national stocks were reduced from 31 million tons 
to 14 million tons ; in the spring and early summer months 
production was stationary, if not declining, while the 
requirements of essential industries were stated. to be 
expanding ; and when at the end of September the Minister 
of Fuel was budgeting for the 1942-43 winter he estimated 
a deficit of about 144 million tons at the current rates of 
production and consumption. The most important of the 
practical measures taken by the Government were the pro- 
vision of more miners, restrictions on the supply of house 
coal, and the enforcement of economies in all forms of con- 
sumption. But the release of ex-miners from the Army and 
Air Force, transfers from other industries and the recruit- 
ment of school-leaving boys and of men between 18 and 25, 
who could choose between ‘service with the armed forces 
and in coal-mining, the number of wage-earners employed 
during 1942 averaged approximately 710,000 (in spite of 
the natural wastage at the rate of between 25,000 and 28,000 
per annum), compared with 698,000 in 1941 and with a 
pre-war total of 765,000. Transport facilities were also more 
favourable than in the previous year; canteens capable of 
supplying full meals to 60 per cent of the workmen were 
either in operation, under construction or in preparation, 
and exceptional incentives to higher outputs were given in 
the form of a general wage increase of 2s. 6d. per shift as 
from June Ist, and after September 5th of a bonus of 3d. 
per shift for every complete one per cent gain in output 
above a standard figure fixed for each district by the colliery 
owners, the miners’ leaders and the Greene Board of 
Investigation. 

Of these measures the most effective was the economy 
campaign. The Ministry of Fuel aimed at a saving of at 
least four million tons in the supply of coal for domestic 
consumption, and in a broadcast on February 17th last he 
stated that this target had been “already nearly reached.” 
In the iron and steel industry requirements are estimated 
to have been reduced by from 5 per cent to 7} per cent, and 
in other branches of industry as well as in the public 
utilities relatively even greater economies have been effected. 
The ‘national output, however, fell slightly below that of 
1941, amounting to approximately 212} million tons (pit- 
head weights), compared with 213.4 millions tons. The chief 
causes of the decrease, in spite of the employment of more 
manpower, were increased absenteeism (particularly at 
week-ends) and a reduced ontput per manshift worked. 
Among coal-face workers the average rate of absenteeism 
from all causes ranged from 13 per cent to nearly 1 5 per 
cent, against about 11.16 per cent in 1941 and just under 
8 per cent in 1938, and the output per manshift fell to about 
57.3 cwts., compared with 58.8 cwts. in 1941 and 59.6 cwts. 
in 1939 ; for all persons employed below and above ground 
the rate of absenteeism was over 11 per cent, compared 
with 9.03 per cent in 1941 and 6.44 per cent in 1938, 
and the output per manshift worked, about 21 cwts., com- 
pared with 21.52 cwts. in 1941 and 22.96 cwts. in 1938. 
There was an estimated loss of approximately 900,000 tons 
in the national output owing to disputes, against 360,000 the 
previous year. 

In March the President of the Board of Trade asked Sir 
William Beveridge to report on the most equitable and 
effective methods of restricting and rationing household 
consumption ; but Sir William’s coupon points rationing 
scheme was not adopted because of Parliamentary opposi- 
tion, and on June 3rd the Government submitted its own 
proposals covering production, consumption and the 
organisation of the industry. The Government ostensibly 
assumed full control over the operation of the mines through 
national and regional machinery, giving the Minister of 
Fuel full and undivided responsibility for the policy and 
general conduct of mining operations and the finances of 
the industry. It authorised an increase of 2s. 6d. per shift 
as from June Ist, thus raising earnings per shift by between 
55 per cent and 60 per cent above the pre-war level, and 
the introduction of a scheme for the redistribution of the 
net proceeds of the industry so as to secure, if possible, a 
minimum credit balance, partly adjusted to past perform- 
ance, for each coalfield, and averaging between 1s. 6d. and 
2s. per ton of commercial disposals for the industry as a 
whole. To finance these transactions and other commitments 
(including cost of the guaranteed wage, assistance to neces- 
sitous undertakings, but excluding that of Government 
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operational control) the price of coal has been incr 
4s. per ton (apart from differential concessions —_ by 
districts), and a levy of 58. per ton, payable into a centr] 
pool, imposed on sales. As regards industrial rela 


t tions, the 
outstanding event of the year was the formation of the 
National Wages Board, in the negotiation of which the 
Greene Board of Investigation collaborated ac 


. . tively with 
the Joint Standing Consultative Committee of the Industry. 


Oil 


INCREASED military demand for tanker tonnage put an eng 
to the British basic petrol rations in 1942. For goods 
vehicles the basic ration was stopped on March 7th, for 
private motor cars it terminated on June 3oth. Since then 
petrol has only been allocated for essential purposes, Op 
August 1st, the Ministry of War Transport issued a direc. 
tion according to which no vehicle is allowed to operate 
on substitute fuel for purposes which would not justify an 
issue of petrol or diesel oil. The planned conversion of 
10,000 vehicles to producer gas made but slow progress in 
1942, but in February, 1943, Lord Leathers informed the 
House of Lords that the conversion is now proceeding 
rapidly and will be completed in the summer. For the time 
being, there will be no extension of the conversion pro- 
gramme beyond the limit of 10,000 vehicles, as fuel remains 
a limiting factor. Since the British price changes in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, described in last year’s Commercial History, 
quotations have remained unaltered. ing 

Transport remained the crux of the Allied oil problem. 
According to Admiral Land’s annual review, 62 tankers were 
delivered into service by United States shipyards in 1942, 
but no figures are available about the tonnage of these 
tankers. The tanker supply position, however, remained 
extremely tight and enforced further restrictions in United 
States domestic supplies. From October 15th, fuel oil sup- 
plies in thirty states were limited to two-thirds of their 
normal requirements, and from the middle of November 
gasoline rationing was extended to the whole country. For 
the latter move, however, the necessity to economise in the 
use of rubber and spare parts was primarily responsible. 
The internal United States oil transport problem will pro- 
bably be eased in 1943 as a result of the completion of 
certain pipe-lines and the authorisation in December, 1942, 
of a programme for the construction of oil barges, tow- 
boats, tugs and terminal facilities. These small craft alone 
are to bring 150,000 barrels daily from Texas to the Atlantic 
coast. Re 

The complicated position of the United States oil in- 
dustry induced President Roosevelt at the beginning of 
December, 1942, to establish a “ Petroleum Administration 
with extended powers. The first Administrator is Mr 
Harold Ickes, who had previously acted as Petroleum Co- 
ordinator. In February, 1943, Mr Ickes demanded the drill- 
ing of 4,500 new wells in 1943, an increase of 50 per cent 
on the normal figure. There are no longer official produc- 
tion statistics, but it is known that last year United States 
production, owing to reduced requirements and — 
difficulties, showed its first substantial fall for years. yee 
the United States the main event has been the fight os : 
Russian oil. As Mr Stalin stated in his Revolution Cele » 
tion speech, the German High Command had pant 
occupy Baku by September, 1942. They never 4 = 
as far as Grozny, and the Maikop oilfield, the only Ku re 
oilfield they occupied, was completely destroyed th by 
retreating Russians. The Maikop area was re-CCCe: fad 
the Russians early in 1943, who also restored oe e 
communications by wiping out the German armi¢s a vile 
grad. Russia’s oil supply in 1943 thus seems assur 4, Stal 
the fight for Russia’s oil must have caused a very SU of this 
further drain on German oil reserves. The effects 
drain are reflected in the suddenly enforced — 
conversion towards the end of 1942 of essent! a 
vehicles and agricultural tractors in Germany and 
European countries to producer gas- 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


$ 
WitH the exception of tin, production of all non-ferrof 
metals and light metals advanced strongly in 1947 
are no reliable statistics to show the extent of “et oa) cases 
but it is more than likely that in almost all indi 

new world records were established. These OW oof 
must have been impressive. in the .@™ . 


aluminium and magnesium, where the start of product 
in a number of new works in North America bas 
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Over Dunkirk — too few 
Over Singapore — too few 
Over Crete —too few 
But the factories hummed, 
and the people toiled; 


cscecoens 


shield over freedom 


more planes, more planes. . . 


thousands... 

Squadron after Squadron — 
roaring into the sky! 

Layer above layer! 

Far below — 

like toy ships on a floor — 
The Convoy — | 
Shield over the Convoy — 
The Stukas slink away — 
the Convoy goes on! 
Shield over Malta 

— Malta, the indomitable 
Shield over the 

Eighth Army, 

crashing to Victory. 

Shield over the Great Fleet, 
steaming to Algiers. 

And some day — shield 
over Europe while the 
Nazi hordes go rolling 
back . . . and our boys 
go charging forward 

to free the nations. 

Shield over Freedom ! 


More Planes. MORE PLANES. 


* * * * 


Soon you will have a special chance to 
show your gratitude to the boys who fly 
these planes. Wherever you live your 
Local Savings Committee is making 
Plans for its “ Wings for Victory” 
Week. Go all out to help your town or 
district get its target and win its Victory 
Wings. Let your savings soar. This is 
the least you can do for those who have 
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reported in the course of the year. The Combined Raw 
Materials Board divided the responsibility for the metal 
development programme in the various producing countries 
between the United States and Great Britain, a move which 
assured an intensive and centrally directed effort. 

In spite of the record production the supply of metals 
was in most individual cases short, a direct result of the 
rapidly increasing requirements for war purposes. Lead 
was the only base metal which was available as a sub- 
stitute for other metals. Wherever possible, however, non- 
metallic materials, especially plastics, were used instead of 
base metals, and many metal standard specifications have 
been revised to assure greater economy in the use of the 
scarce metals. ate 

Tin, through the loss of the rich Pacific producing coun- 
tries, which in normal times supplied two-thirds of world 
production, provided a special problem at the beginning of 
1942. This, however, has been gradually solved as the year 
progressed. The problem was tackled from both the pro- 
duction and consumption sides. Production outside the 
Pacific region—especially Bolivia, Belgian Congo and 
Nigeria—has been stimulated by all possible means, and 
although labour difficulties and the difficult preparatory 
work temporarily slowed down production in Bolivia, the 
total output of the non-Pacific producing countries has un- 
doubtedly surpassed that of any previous year. On the con- 
sumption side revolutionary changes have taken place in 
1942, of which the extension in the use of the electrolytic 
process of tinplating, one of the greatest tin-saving devices 
ever introduced, may be permanent. A number of emer- 
gency measures—like the substitution of lacquered steel- 
plate for tinplate, the reduction of the tin content in bronze, 
bearing metals and solder, and the restrictions in the use 
of foil and other tin products—which saved much tin in 

1942, will probably disappear again after the return to 

normal conditions. According to the US War Production 

Board the United States used only 65,000 tons of tin last 
year, a reduction of over one-third on 1941. Present plans aim 

at cutting US tin consumption in 1943 to half the 1941 total. 

As the United States and British tin policies have been 

closely co-ordinated, it is likely that the cut in British con- 

sumption approximately equalled that in the United ‘States. 

One important event in the history of tin in 1942 was the 

start of operations at the Texas City tin smelter on April 5th. 

This smelter closed the gap in Allied tin-smelting facilities 

created through the loss of the Straits and Banka smelters 

and is at present the largest tin smelter. 

British prices for the main base metals remained un- 
changed throughout 1942. In the United States copper, tin 
and zinc prices remained unaltered, but the lead quotation 
was raised from 5.85 cents to 6.50 cents per lb. (spot New 
York) in January, 1942. The rise did not indicate an altera- 
tion in the country’s metal price policy, which continues to 
aim at the stabilisation of existing basic prices. In order to 
prevent the relatively low prices hampering production in 
high-cost mines, the United States Government in February, 
1942, agreed to pay producers a premium of 2.75 cents per 
Ib. in the cases of lead and zinc and one of 5 cents per lb. 


in the case of copper, for any increases in their output above | 


the 1941 total. This arrangement, which was original 
designed to run till the end of June, 1944, shortly aera he 
end of the year was extended to the end of January, 1945. 


Textile Raw Materials 


Botu world production and world consumption of cotton 
declined materially in the 1941-42 season. Acceding to the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service, world production 
amounted to 26,710,000 bales, against 28,683,000 bales in 
‘1940-41. Of this quantity, 10,950,000 (12,305,000) bales were 
accounted for by American cotton. World consumption of 
all types of cotton declined simultaneously from 26,542,000 
bales to 25,806,000 bales. The decline in consumption was 
entirely due to the reduced consumption of “outside 
growths.” Consumption of “ American cotton” showed an 
advance from 11,867,000 bales in 1940-41 to 12,355,000 
bales in 1941-42. This increase directly reflects the strong 
increase in United States cotton consumption (from 
9,722,000 to 11,300,000 bales), which has now become the 
main factor in the international cotton position, British 
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cotton consumption, according to the New York Cott 

Exchange Service, continued its fall last season by al 
only 1,742,000 bales, against 2,110,000 bales in 1940-41 Te 
new (1942-43) United States cotton crop will show a 

siderable advance on the season. The last (December 16 
official estimate put the expected crop at 12,982,000 in, 
against 10,976,000 bales a year before. United States ri 
sumption at the end of 1942 was continuing to advange 
although the rate of expansion has slowed down. The mai 
event in the British raw cotton position was the liquidatic 
on March 31st of Cotton Importers. and Distributors Lid 
Since that date the Government Cotton Control has em. 
ployed individual merchants, selected from a voluntary 
list, for its commercial transactions. This practice has 
strengthened the Control’s hold over all phases of cottog 
distribution and is reported to have proved cheaper than the 
transactions of Cotton Importers and Distributors, Lid, 

The Japanese advance into the South Seas greatly inten. 
sified wool shipping difficulties and caysed the Gover. 
ment to curtail raw wool allocations still further, The 
1941-42 Australian clip reached 3,656,000 bales, an increase 
of 44,000 bales on the good clip of the preceding season 
In New Zealand an increase of 37,600 bales to 985,812 bales 
has been reported. The British Government continued to 
acquire the whole of the Australian and New Zealand clips 
and the bulk of the South African clip. The remaining free 
supplies, especially those from South America, are being 
absorbed by the United States, which also received regular 
supplies from British purchases in Australasia and South 
Africa. As from July 1, 1942, the British Government raised 
its wool buying prices in the three wool-producing 
Dominions by 15 per cent. Before that date prices had 
remained unchanged since the beginning of the war. British 
domestic raw wool prices, however, remained unchanged 
throughout 1942, although export prices were increased by 
one-fifth in the autumn. 

Amongst other textile fibres, the flax position of the 
United Nations continued to improve owing to increased 
production in the British Empire, including the United 
Kingdom. The United States in 1942 started a hemp-grow- 
ing programme, which aims primarily at replacing lost sup- 
plies of manila hemp and sisal. Sisal production was greatly 
expanded following the lifting of restrictions as a result of 
the Far Eastern war. Jute production and consumption, 
however, continued to be curtailed and silk remained very 
scarce, although Free China had become a silk producer of 
growing importance and some progress with silk production 
is reported from Mexico. 


Rubber 


FoLLowinG the loss of the Pacific resources, rubber has 
become one of the most critical of all raw materials in the 
United Nations’ camp. A big synthetic rubber production 
programme, aiming at the production of over 1,000,000 tons 
of various types of synthetic rubber, has been initiated in 
the United States. Following a slow start, this programme 
is now making better progress, but large supplies will not 
be forthcoming until fairly late in 1943 and adequate 
supplies will hardly be available before 1944. In these 
conditions, the utmost economy had to be practised 
rubber consumption in 1942 in order to make stocks of 
crude rubber last till the output of synthetics improves 
supplies. The various economy measures include in bo 
the United States and in this country the virtual discon 
tinuation of ru consumption for civilian purposes 42 
stringent restrictions in the use of tyres. In this country @ 
car tyre census, covering all laid-up cars, has been taken 
to provide a tyre reserve for essential purposes. Scrap collec- 
tion and the intensification of reclaimed rubber production 
is being actively pursued, and a natural rubber production 
drive has been initiated in all potential producing countne 
still open to the United Nations, with Ceylon and Braal 
ranking first. The stringent rubber. supply position has 
resulted in a further strengthening of the control anaret 
tion. In this country Mr E. Gore-Brown was appoint 
Rubber Controller in December. He is assisted by thee 
“Directors ” dealing with crude rubber, tyres 2nd the uses 
of synthetic rubber respectively. In the United States * 
Rubber Director (Mr William Jeffers) with wide powers ¥* 
appointed in September. 
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| LIMITED 
Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Afric 
t a, and to the Governments of 
Bean nea Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 
Authorised and Subscribed - - £10 
CAPITAL PAID UP - - . . . naam 
RESERVE FUND .- i . . - £3,000,000 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 7 
London Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, E.C.2. 
West Erid Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, SOUTH WEST AFRICA, 
SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 

THE UNION BANK y: 
OF SCOTLAND, LTD. —— 
ESTABLISHED 7th SEPTEMBER, 1906 
ESTABLISHED 1830 CAPITAL ISSUED id ... Rs. 2,00,00,000 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED .-. 93 +2,00,00,000 
CAPITAL CALLED UP ... .s. 93. ~- 1,00,00,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - £5,200,000 RESERVE FUND ... a ee 
PAID-UP ‘ ‘ ‘i £1,200,000 HEAD OFFICE: ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 
RESERVE FUND - - - £1,900,000 Bullion Semen, Calden Kalbedevt: ae Malabar Hill. 
DEPOSITS * - 2 te £46,131,912 Ahmedabad (uanden  Gaeh Auedaned (Station Branch), 


HAS 


GLASGOW—St. Vincent St. 


London Offices: 62 CORNHILL, E.C.3 


332 Oxford St., W.1 
1 Regent St., S.W.1 
140 Kensington 


Adapted in every way to carry through all forms 
of Banking Business in London and Scotland. 
At London Offices Current Accounts and other 


business conducted on the usual terms of 
London Banks. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
EDINBURGH—George St. 
192 Branches throughout Scotland. 


Manager: JOHN THOMSON 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 
Robert L. Smith, Manager 
John Macdonald, Manager 


High St., W.8 George L. Simpson, Manager 











NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager. 





Ahmedabad (Ellis Bridge), Andheri (near Bombay), Bandra (near 
Bombay), Calcutta (Clive Street, Main Office), Calcutta (Bara 
Bazar), Calcutta (Chowringhee Square), Jamshedpur, Karachi, 
Nagpur (Kingsway), Nagpur (Itwari Bazar), Poona, Poona City, 
Rajkot, Surat. 
LONDON AGENTS: 
The Westminster Bank Ltd. 


DIRECTORS: 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.S.I. (Chairman) 
Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai 
Sir Joseph Kay, Kt. 
Mr. A. Geddis 
Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Baronet, K.C.I.E., O.B.E. 
Mr. Dinsha K. Daji 
Mr. Ramniwas Ramnarain 

Manager: Sir Alexander Gray, Kt. 


Current Deposit Accounts.—Interest is allowed on daily balances 
from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,00,000 at 4 per cent. per annum. Interest 
on balances in excess of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special 
arrangement. No credit will be given for interest amounting to 
less than Rs. 5 per half year. 

Fixed Deposits.—Deposits are received fixed for one year or for 
shorter periods at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

Savings Bank.—Accounts opened on favourable terms. Rules 
on application. 

The Bank acts as Executor and Trustee under Wills and 
Settlements and undertakes Trustee Business generally. 

General Banking Business transacted. 
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NETHERLANDS BANK 


tporated with limited liability under the laws of the Netherlands 


201 London Office: 
SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
E.C.2 
Head Office in South Africa: 
PRETORIA 
Cae BRANCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
ocean HARTEBECSTF PORT ELIZABETH 
re) 
SPE TOWN JOHANNESBURG. on ihe 
DURE AN OOM Fox Street PRETORIA 
T LONDON Kruis Street WORCESTER 


F SOUTH AFRICA 


operating temporarily from Pretoria.) 














THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No, 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... $50,000,000 
ISSUED & FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS: 
STERLING eee wie £6,500,000 
rIONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS 
$20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily): 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Acting Chief Manager: A, MORSE. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, ée. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 

9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England 

and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 

tion, is prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, 
Full particulars may be had on application. 
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_ Manufactures 


Tue proportion of Britain’s industrial capacity devoted 
to the manufacture of goods for the civilian consumer and 
for export was further reduced in* 1942, in order to make 
room for expansion in war production. The output of con- 
sumers’ goods was confined to essentials and quantitative 
control was tightened. Of the civilian goods which are still 
manufactured, the greater part was made to utility specifi- 
cations by the end of the year. Moreover, production was 
further concentrated ; in all, some 250,000 workers and 137 
million square feet of factory space have been released for 
other purposes by concentration. The building industry re- 
mained fairly active until the autumn when the volume 
of its work tended to decline with the completion of the 
greater part of the Government’s construction programme. 
The output of iron and steel was raised in spite of diffi- 
culties to satisfy the enormous demand for steel by the 
munitions industries. The aircraft industry has grown into 
Britain’s biggest single industry ; the weight of aircraft pro- 
duced in 1942 was 50 per cent greater than in 1941. The 
output of artillery was nearly, and that of filled shells and 
small arms ammunition more than, doubled. Production of 
both naval and merchant shipping tonnage substantially 
exceeded that of 1941. Neither the statistics nor the space 
are available for a detailed record of industrial production ; 
iron and steel, shipbuilding and shipping, and the principal 
textile industries have been selected for brief reference. 


Iron and Steel 


THE iron and steel industry’s production programme was 
heavier than in 1941. It had to make good, as far as pos- 
sible, the reduction in imports from the United States; it 
had to rely, more than in 1941, on home-produced iron ore 
and scrap ; and it had to produce a still larger proportion 
of special steels. 

According to The Iron and Coal Trades Review of 
January 8th, the steelworks laid out to supply heavy 
materials for the shipbuilding and structural steel trades 
were very busy, except for an occasional lag in the demand 
for large sizes of joists and sections. Demand for steel 
plates from the shipbuilding, wagon, tank and other trades 
has been heavy. The steel trade was also active, though 
there was a slackening in March and April when, owing to 
the shortage of spelter, the manufacture of galvanised sheets 
was prohibited, except for special orders. ; 

Great though the demand for ordinary carbon steels has 
been, that for alloy steels was even more marked. Diffi- 
culties had to be overcome owing to the loss of sources of 
raw material supplies in the Far East. They were overcome 
by changes in specifications, where substitutes could be 
employed. A technical advisory committee was set up to 
this end, and serious hold-ups in the production of muni- 
tions were avoided. 

The electric steel milling process has made rapid strides. 
New high-frequency furnaces were installed, which 
rendered possible an appreciable expansion in the output of 
alloy steels which are essential to the production of air- 
craft parts, tanks, heavy armament and other weapons, as 
well as to the manufacture of engineering tools. 

Except for minor adjustments, prices have remained 


unchanged since November, 1940, but costs of production 
continued to advance. 


Shipping and Shipbuilding 


WHILE the publication of shipping losses has been sus- 
pended, it is known that they were again heavy in Arsen 
Although the output of naval and merchant ships in British 
yards was bigger than in 1941, only the phenomenal ex- 
pansion of launchings in the United States prevented a 
serious shrinkage in Allied carrying capacity, and brought 
the volume of new construction above the rate of loss, 

The U-boat has been the enemy’s chief means of sapping 
Anglo-American striking power, or, rather, of preventing 
the translation into effective striking power of the enormous 
resources at their command. At the end of 1942 Anglo- 
American carrying capacity remained inadequate for the 
full deployment of their combined strength. 


The heavy shipping losses have focused 
ways and means of countering the U-boat menace Th 
production of escort vessels was increased ; aircraft an 
enlisted in growing numbers to bomb U-boat bases and 
centres of manufacture, and to patrol the seas, 

There was a good deal of controversy about the speed of 
merchant ships constructed in British shipyards to Govern. 
ment specifications. Ships of 11} knots were regarded by 
many as too slow,and it was suggested that vessels of 1 5 
and more would enjoy a greater measure of safety. Ste 
more carrying capacity can be provided with a given volume 
of resources—labour and materials—by the building of the 
slower variety ; the faster type absorbs about 50 per cent 
more labour and materials than the slower, and it com- 
petes for machinery with the escort vessel. But, in view of 
their greater safety, the Government decided to build as 
many fast ships as possible without misusing resources ; at 
the beginning of 1943 about one-third of the merchant 
vessels under construction in British shipyards were of 
the faster type. 


attention on 


Cotton Textiles 


DuRING 1942 production in the cotton textile industry was 
almost entirely concentrated on meeting the needs of the 
fighting Services, and with the extension of the war to the 
Far East, exports were greatly restricted. There was a 
great extension of control and supervision in the industry. 
A planning department was established by the Cotton 
Control for the production and distribution of goods, and 
at the end of March, the Controller took over the responsi- 
bilities for supplies and consumption of raw cotton 
previously exercised by Cotton Importers and Distributors, 
Limited. 

The concentration of production scheme, which came 
into operation in 1941, resulted in an output of yarn and 
cloth equal to only about 60 per cent of capacity. A few 
mills were restarted during the year, but no large-scale 
development was possible owing to the labour shortage. 
Even the nucleus spinning mills were unable to work to 
full capacity, and few manufacturers were able to work all 
their looms. On June 24th it was decided to increase the 
allowance for the care and maintenance of stopped spinning 
mills, towards which all the nucleus firms contributed, from 
£7,000 a year per 100,000 spindles to £10,000 a year—an 
increase which was welcomed by the trade. 

Several steps were taken to relieve the labour shortage. 
From the beginning of the year, the entire cotton industry 
was placed on a war footing with munitions, and the 
Essential Work Order was applied to the weaving branch— 
it had been applied to the spinning section in October, 
1941. In May, the Minister of Labour agreed that some 
thousands of cotton operatives employed in other industries 
would be redirected to spinning mills. Between Januaty 
and August, four hours’ overtime a week were worked in 
spinning mills, and a certain number continued to operate 
the 52-hour week until the beginning of November. As 4 
result of these measures, the output position improved, 
though there is no doubt that the hours were too long for 
many of the young persons engaged in the industry. At the 
beginning of the year yarn production was held to be _ 
15 per cent below essential requirements. By June, H 
Cotton Control announced that output had reached a recor 
level, though it was still below the desired amount. In ~ 
cloth market, demand in general far exceeded supp’), 
though producers of fine materials did less well than yt 
facturers of coarse and heavy materials; the utility ~ 
scheme worked satisfactorily. Controlled prices for © 
were introduced in April, and covered about 80 per ©? 
of weaving production. sine 

The entry of Japan into the war caused a further dec os 
in exports ; operations in Egypt and the Near East a 
also restricted, and the main outlets were West Africa, S° 
Africa and South America. In the nine months - z 
September, 1942, shipments of export yarns amount 


: e 
14,239,000 Ib, as compared with 22,995,000 Ib in the sa” 
period of 1941 ; while exports of cloth during the ~~ 
period of 1942 were 369,420,000 square yards, hie 
$56,629,000 square yards in 1941 (January-Septem cit 
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t forward wage claims for percentage increases on current 
pings which were the subject of protracted negotiations 
hout the year. The issue was referred to national 
wpitration, and in the end flat rate increases of 5s. a week 
for adult eperatives were granted. 

During the year increasing attention was paid to the post- 
war prospects for the industry, and discussions took place 
petween the Board of Trade and the industry. The sub- 
‘ct about which there was most discussion was the desir- 
ability of the Cotton Control remaining in existence. 


Wool Textiles 


As with the cotton industry, the wool textile trade came 
under an increasing degree of control during 1942, and pro- 
duction for ordinary civilian consumption was further cur- 
tailed. The rationing procedure was generally tightened up, 
and production was directed mainly towards meeting 
military requirements. The order for priority established 
was, first, military requirements, secondly the utility cloth- 
ing scheme, thirdly approved export trade and, lastly, non- 
utility civilian goods. 

The general wool supply position was well maintained. 
Australia’s production was 3,656,013 bales as compared 
with 3,611,923 bales in the previous season ; New Zealand’s 
was 985,812 as compared with 948,163, and South Africa’s 
250 million pounds as compared with 241 million pounds. 
At all these centres of supply, balances of unsold or un- 
shipped wool accumulated. 

Prices remained very stable, largely owing to the intro- 
duction of the utility scheme which fixed prices and profit 
margins at every stage of production and distribution. Issue 
prices for wool and tops for the home civilian trade were 
unaltered, but those for export yarns or fabrics were in- 
creased in July in order to offset an increase of 20 per 
cent in issue prices of wool and tops for the export section. 
The prices for civil yarn trades rose slightly, from about 1d. 
per Ib. to 43d. per Ib. in certain qualities. 

There was a general falling-off in overseas trade in wool 
textiles, following upon the export licensing and market 
allocation system which was introduced on February 1, 
1942. The course of exports since 1938 is shown below: 


(In 1,000s) 

— Worsteds Totals 

sq. yds. sq. yds. sq. yds. 

oe Oh itary aoe 58,919 $1,573 90,492 
SaaS 59,400 34,077 93,477 
meer trrsn 45,487 37,558 83,045 
Rare 58,195 28,144 86,339 
Ee 47,800 25,446 73,246 


oh the year an agreement was reached with the 
an Government with the object of ensuring the best 
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possible use in Canada’s war economy of supplies of wool 
yarns and woven wool tissues exported from the United 
Kingdom. 

The chief problem which the wool textile industry has 
faced is that of labour shortage, in particular shortage of 
skilled labour. The worsted spinning section was most 
affected, and, to a lesser extent, worsted weaving. The 
situation was improved by the application to most firms, 
except woolcombers, of the Essential Work Order. 


Rayon 


Tue feature of the year in the rayon industry was the 
development of the utility scheme. Until the full specifica- 
tions were introduced in the summer, the industry was 
scarcely affected. From the limited range of yarns permitted 
a satisfactory range of cloths has been produced. The limits 
placed on the diversity of yarns crowned a process of 
rationalisation which the rayon producers had been en-° 
deavouring to bring about for some years. It released labour 
and material, and cheapened costs, yet a wide selection of 
good materials at low cost is available. A prominent part 
is being played by the newer staple fibre fabrics. Crease- 
resisting finishes recently developed were incorporated. The 
utility scheme was, however, a heavy blow to firms with 
branded names, and others, who by a system of “ quality- 
control,” had gone far towards the object which the Govern- 
ment attempted in utility. There is a general satisfaction 
about the scheme as a whole so far as war conditions are 
concerned, but a desire for freedom as soon as possible 
after the conclusion of hostilities. In the knitting trade, the 
largest possible supply of rayon and staple fibre was 
arranged. In the hose trade, difficulties were considerable, 
owing to the necessity of supplying seamless stockings, and 
efforts have been made to overcome them. Official en- 
couragement was given to the use of rayon or staple fibre 
in underwear in place of wool. The industry continued to 
supply increasing quantities of rayon for Service require- 
ments for clothing and for other war purposes. While there 
was less rayon available for export, considerable trade was 
done in yarn with Argentina, Australia and Canada, and 
in piece-goods with the Dominions and West Africa. The 
entry of Japaa into the war has created great shortages in 
the East, particularly in India. The rayon companies have, 
on the whole, disclosed satisfactory working conditions, 
and are optimistic regarding the ultimate future of the 
industry. It is increasingly obvious that the line between 
rayon and plastic producers is growing thinner, and that 
big developments both in this and in new textiles made 
synthetically will take place. Apart from a necessary increase 
in staple fibre, prices remained constant throughout the 
year. 
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SUPPLIES of goods for civilian consumption were reduced 
i during the year, and from August 1, 1942, important 
changes were made in the system of limiting supplies. The 
manufacture of certain items of jewellery, gold and silver- 
smiths’ wares, cutlery, toys, leather goods, glassware and 
fancy goods was entirely prohibited. The manufacture of 
some classes of goods, including floor coverings, hardware, 
fountain pens and mechanical lighters, was prohibited 
: except under licence. Quotas for other categories of goods 
' .were reduced. The full effect of these measures cannot be 
shown statistically, but changes in the value of retail sales 
| are indicated in the accompanying tables. The first table 
shows the changes in the different categories of goods 
during the year ending January, 1943. The value of stocks 
(at cost) is given at the end of January, 1943. Sales and 
stocks are set out by districts. Prices of non-food mer- 
-chandise continued to rise during the year, but by the end 
of the year price control Orders had been applied to a 
| \ large number of civilian consumption goods. The second 
shows the percentage change in the average daily value of 
retail sales, month by month, compared with the cor- 
responding month of 1941. The value of food sales was 
higher in 1942 than in 1941, and the rise was fairly con- 
sistent throughout the year. The fluctuations in the value 
of non-food merchandise sales were partly due to the 
dependence on coupons of clothing purchases. 





AVERAGE DatILy VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 


i , PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
(a) By Commodities 


i Stocks 
Sales Year (at Cost) 
, ended End of 


January,1943 January, 1943 
Non-food merchandise :— % % 




















i RE ee ares eae — 0-7 — 86 
: ot + 0-5 +20 -7 
Men’s and boys’ wear ........ — 48 + 2°5 
GR aS eae a acc AEE ay + 3-1 — 28-3 
i Furnishing departments ...... + 3:3 +10-1 
7 SD wv diwitenescddicapo> > —10°8 + 66 
Fancy departments .......... + 0-2 +38 -1 
Sports and travel requisites .. . —17°+3 +29 -4 
SEUNG ns vic cin's Seaca'e + 6-0 +10-0 
Eid winint ed ig oe ; — 0-1 + 3:7 
Food and perishables.....:..... + 3°5 +19-0 

All departments ............... +149 + 555 

(b) By Districts 
Stocks 
| Sales Year (at Cost) 
ended End of 
anuary,1943 January,1943 
EN SE 2S Get pa eR J - 21 ; rey 

ae et Relainigl op + 20 + 36 
i a Se are + 1-0 — 06 
Midlands and South Wales...... + 0-4 + 43 
South of England.............. — 2°5 +10°8 
i Central and West-end London... +14-9 +19-8 
i ‘ Suburban London ............. + 58 +140 
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Retail Trade 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN VALUE oF Rerary. SALEs 
FROM CORRESPONDING MONTH A YEAR Aco 


Food. and 


. Other 
Perishables Merchandise 
0 0/ 

BOGS TWORGWAee &. iss incense s + 18 +4] 3 
ESE SEL ais BER Severe + 4-3 + 53 
April onevesesceeceveeseees “t 0:9 4. 06 
May ee ee ee a 5-0 -ll y) 
JUNG... eeccereccecccces + 4:2 + 08 
DE nocd cree inves seave + 5-9 — 07 
AMGUSt . occ cscvesivecess + 3-7 — 44 
September ......csesecers + 5-1 -17 
ON ae +. 5-4 +149 
DOU ao nis nn. tens 4 0% + 5-3 +95 
December .......0+0--00. — 1-2 28 
GS IE so ic eccd vi cee tess’ +146 ~16-9 


Clothing and Utility Goods 


THE clothing ration for the period June 1, 1942, to July 31, 
1943, is 60 coupons, compared with 66 for the first ration 
period of twelve months. Manual workers received ten 
extra coupons. Children under seventeen were granted ten 
to thirty additional coupons, according to age and size. 
There were a few changes in coupon values. On July 14th 
values of infants’ footwear and other clothing were slightly 
increased, as were women’s woollen stockings and domestic 
overalls. Most furnishing fabrics required coupons from 
that date. On October 11th towels -were included in the 
clothing ration, and the coupon values of men’s woollen 
underwear and women’s fully fashioned stockings were 
raised. Women’s unlined jackets and men’s short-sleeved 
non-woollen shirts required fewer coupons. Officers of the 
Army, RAF, ATS and WAAF were issued with 88 coupons 
to replace the system of signing bills. 
Supplies of utility clothing greatly increased during the 
year. The effect of the removal of the purchase tax from 
utility clothing on August 3rd and the increased supplies 
is clearly demonstrated by the fall in the clothing component 
of the Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index. For six 
months until the end of July, 1942, the index showed a rise 
in clothing prices of 95 per cent above the level at Septem- 
ber 1, 1939. Between July, 1942, and January 1, 1943, there 
was a fall amounting to nearly 12 per cent. In the first year 
of clothes rationing a saving of a quarter of a million tons 
of shipping space was made, and nearly 400,000 workers 
were released for the Forces and war industries. Utility 
clothing now amounts to 80 per cent of production for 
civilian purposes, and control covers prices of cloth and 
clothing and qualities of cloth. 
Household textiles are entirely utility produced ; price 
schedules and quality specifications are laid down. Pur- 
chase tax is chargeable. Only utility furniture was permitted 
to be manufactured after December 1, 1942, and control 
is complete: it covers price, quality, design and raw 
materials. It can be bought only by newly married persons 
and those whose furniture has been destroyed by enemy 
action. Utility furniture is not subject to purchase t&% 
The principles of utility schemes were applied to im 
pottery. No other schemes are contemplated at preset 









) : , ° - £4,000,000 

} Paid-up Capital . . ° - £2,000,000 

! Reserve Fund ‘ ‘ . - £2,200,000 

| Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2 

BRANCHES 

bi CALCUTTA CAWNPORE ‘NTE 

i BOMBAY DELET COLOMBO f ADEN PONT KAMPALA Uganda 

4 KARACHI TUTICORIN | NUWARAELIYA ano TANGA rik 
AGON IN Tanganyika 

: OHITT G yt 7 NAKURU Kenya DAE Ee-GALAAM Territory 


Exchange; collects Pay, Pen 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd of March, 1866 
Established in Calcutta 29th September, 1863 
Bankers to the Government in KENYA (B. E. Africa) and UGANDA 
Subscribed Capital - . 


; f 

The Bank grants Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on all places where it is represented; negotiates and collects Bills © 
d generally transacts every description of Eastern Banking business 

Current Accounts opened and Deposits received for fixed setae not oon ~ M railat 


— 


one year; rates available on application. Circular 


ce and Branches, 
and Claims submitted. 
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Miscellanec 


Gomplete | 


Cereals anc 
Other Fooc 
Textiles .. 
Minerals . 

Miscellanec 
Complete 11 
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and Review of 1942 27 
: Unit of Average 1942 (End of Month) 
: vo Measure- |-—--- s Gaatonteet itecaeaean ov cariannietintasintniitanaeenscectttiinaisinii aE LE ee EN: 
Commodity 
ment | | 
1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | Jan. |r Feb. | Mar. | Apr. pe. | | May | | fone | July | Aug. | set. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
= a | oe aT anu Kae Ma eer ary 
oe ‘1913=100|135 + | 95-4 |103-1 |129-6 '138 8 1150 0 |149-0 1153. 0153-5 (155-2 [155-9 155-3 147-5 |14 ‘2 146-0 |148-0 |151-0 
Caale 208 Mest... anata », (136-8 | 99-6 |104-5 |130-4 |151-6 (162-9 |158 0 |158-9 |158-9 158-0 158-0 ‘161-9 [161-9 Pe 2 hee  \le68 Tes ‘5 1166-8 
padi vy (R429 | 75-7 | 90-5 |131-4 /142-3 (143-1 145-2 245-3 143-1 143-1 142-8 142-3 142-8 (142-1 [143-0 142-9 142-9 |142-0 
ne cosaed » —- 216-2 | 886 |116°3 145-3 157-8 161-5 1,158 -9 |158 -9 |158 -9 |158-9 |158 -9 |158-9 |160-0 |160-0 |167-0 |167-0 |167-0 |167-0 
ee sone », (122-7 | 77-1 | 99-8 [130-7 1140-9 [149-2 |/143-0 147-2 |147-2 147-2 1148-3 149-5 \149-5 150-8 |151-9 [152-0 |152-0 |154-1 
ne » (027-2 | 86-1 |102°1 |132°6 45-4 | 152-3 149: 9 eee 0 151°8 tea: 2 153-0 1531 151-8 163-2 154-4 153-7 [153-9 (155: 0 
‘ et a dekwin 1927=100) 96-9 | 68-2 | 73-8 | 92-6 {99-2 |107-3 | 106 1109 -6 /110-0 lm 2 in 8 ais | 105 -8 |106 -8 |106-1 204-5 |105-9 l108 - 0 
os | 35-8 | 62-6 | 68-6 | 81-8 [95-2 {102-1 || 994 [29S | 99:5 | 99-1 | 99-1 [101-6 [101-6 102-6 105-5 hog 5 1103-3 \104-4 
ce cicanaineek ea 92-2 | 49-2 | 58-8 | 85-7 | 92-8 93-0 || 94-3 099-4 93-3 | 93-3 | 92-7 | 92-5 | 92-7 | 92-4 9 | 92-8 | 92-8 | 92-3 
oaden va 95-6 | 72-9 | 95-6 |119-5 |129-8 |132-8 |/130-7 {130-7 |130-7 |130-7 [130-7 | \130-7 (131-8 |131-8 137. 2 (137 2 137 -2 [137-2 
ae _ eoaptpshean “ 90-5 | 61-9 | 80-8 /104-9 [113-1 [119-9 |/114-8 [118-3 |118-3 [118-3 [119-0 |120-0 120-0 [120-9 121-9 {122-0 |122-0 [123-8 
gomplete IndeX ....---eeee es x | “@ | 62-6 | 74-2 | 96-4 106-7 [111-0 | 108-9 110°5 |110°3 110-6 (Mt2 111°3 110-2 110-7 12:2 1 7 111-8 112-7 
' ' 
Unit of | End of Year 1942 (End of Month) 
y . ok Ay ol te \ 
Commodity pny ara . ; ———— | i 
| and Price 1929 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 \ Jan. | Fe. [a= [sma |» May | | June t.; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
— peers | i es Sg ey Sales Pag ange Sage Sa 
Wheat, ci 4, se | s. d. per. ft | , 55 6 | 30 Th 26 9 | 33 10)/35 7 35 4434 3 34 34134 54135 1137 8 31 7438 7 (38 3138 84/39 14 
ne” English Gazette Average. . | perewt.| 9 6| 7 1|14 7| 1410/15 8 (15 10 1510 6 0 (1511 1511/15 5/16 116 2/\16 4 (16 6 lle 6 
Flour, London Standard, ex-mill.. | ” per 280 Ib, 40 0| 22 0/25 6/33 3//33 3/33 333 3/33 3/33 333 3 33 3 (33 3138 338 3138 3138 3 
ae Snglish G end, ex-sal.. | per cwt.| 811/16 4/| 21 6| 34 11/37 3 (53 3 (57 2 60 9 65 3 61 6/35 1135 3 13410 133 5 |34 4134 8 
ne ey yi :9 aE: 4) 14 6 14 ii 11/15 615 21410 14 914 7:14 5/15 5)14 9/15 3.14 9/15 1 
eR eee | pergr. | 31 3| 23 74) 12 1), 15 10h13 913 915 913 913 913 6 13 6 13 6 {13 6 |13 10} 13 104/13 104 
ogg eee re te pe i rewt., 12 6°15 0/12 3)] . Se Opi sed kis ail i Cred bee ie ee Sap 
cathe bore APSR | Zperton | 4-50| 6-37} 8-25 | 8-00 | 7:75 | 7°50 | 7°50 | 8-50 | 7°50 | 8:00 | 5.50 | 7°75 | 6-25 | 5-00 | 5-25 | 5-00 
aa 6 > gale aS sper 8lb. | 5-75 | 5:33) 5°33 | 5-33 || 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-67 | 5-67 | 5-67 | 5-67 | 5-67 | 5-67 | 5-67 | 5-67 | 5-67 | 5-96 
"Ported Chilled Hind-Ors.+ | 5-09} 5-00} 5-33! 5-33 || 5-33 | 5-33 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 5-50 | 6-00 
oo . | 7-00} 6-33| 6-16 | 6-16 |) 6-16 | 6-16 | 6-54 | 6-54 6-54 | 6-54 | 6-54 | 6-54 | 6-54 | 6-54 | 6-54 | 6-58 
pg ~—  aeeeiaes | 4:93 | 3-13| 4-33 | 4-33 || 4-33 | 4-33 | 4-58 | 4-58 | 4-58 | 4-58 | 4-58 | 4-58 | 4-58 | 4.58 | 4-58 | 5-17 
Bacon, Wiltshire Cut Sides§ ...... | sperowt. [103-5 (115-0 [113-5 (126-0 126-0 |126-0 126-0 126-0 126-0 /126-0 |126-0 [126-0 |126-0 |142-0 [142-0 (142-0 
Other Foad Products i | | | | | | 
Tea. Indian Auction Average|..... | d.perlb. | 13-12/13-46| .. |. co oo a oo ae an - - 
te Costa Rical Good to Flae. we lod. per cwt. R, 0 101 0 100 0 197 6 6 |195 0 {195 0 195 0 195 0 /195 0 {195 0 |195 0 {195 0 |195 0 l195'0 |195 0 [195 0 
ane Calcatin a "| 151 0/65 3/| 58 6} 81 : 81 0 81 0 {81 0 \81 O 81 O [81 0 (81 O (81 O (81 O (81 O |81 O 81 O 
Sugar B.W.I. Crystallised.... 0 | 37 3) 39 9/49 1149 2/49 2 49 2 149 2/49 2 49 2149 2 (49 2 49 2149 249 2 149 2 
= heey Sen wey London fi | 32 83 36 10 140 6 | 49 10 49 10 |49 10 49 10 49 10 49 10 149 10 49 10 49 10 |49 10 49 10 |49 10 |49 1o 
ene, tenportedll. ..s.++ cae: | 2 (98 0/78 0/99 2/99 2/99 2:99 2:99 2.99 2199 2199 2199 2/199 2 \99 2199 21/99 2199 2 
Butter, All GradesQ ........ ak’ (181 0 1145 0 (143 2 142 i 142 0 142 0 142 0 142 0 i1e2 9 142 0 242 0 je2 9 ats [142 0 11420 151 4 
Cox mat Of, OS ES ca { per ton | 34-00 | 22-13 | 28-13 | 28° |/28 - "ES [28 «15 (28: [8 “40 28° [25° "63 (36° {56° [36° 
‘otton, wes eH ... | d. per Ib. | 9-50! 8-78 | 8-58 | 9-25 || 9-25 | 9-25 | 8-90 | 8-90 | 8-90 | 8-90 | 8-90 | 8-90 | 8-90 | 8-90 | 8-90 | 8-90 
Egyptian f.g.f., Giza...... | 14-15 | 10-37 | 12-19 | 12-05 |/12-05 /12-05 |11-55 /11-55 )11-55 |11-55 {11-55 (11-55 |11-55 |11-55 /11-55 {11-55 
~ i a, a ean sd | 13-87 | 18-25 | 15-74 | 16-85 16-85 16-85 16-83 |16-83 \16-83 116-83 16-83 \16-83 16°83 16-83 16-83 16 -83 
Cloth 39-inch Shirtings | | s. d. per piece | 13 0| 12 8|12 0| 14 2/14 4 (14 5 [14 5 (14 5 |14 5 14 5 14 5 [14 5 [14 5 14 5 [14 5 |14 5 
Wool, English, Lincoln, Washed.. |“ d. per tb. | 16-00 | 15-00 | 19-75 | 19-75 19-75 19-75 19-75 19-75 119-75 19-75 |19-75 19-75 /19-75 |19-75 |19-75 19-75 
pos an, Scoured Fleece, i | | | } ae ae B | - = | a 
70’s (a) 00 | 26-00 | 37-00 | 37-00 37-00 |37-00 |37-00 |37-00 |37-00 |37-00 [37-00 |37-00 137-00 (37-00 |37 -00 |37-00 
“oy Sade | 33 00 31.75 | 45-00 | 45.00 (45-00 145-00 |45-00 145-00 145-00 145-00 |45-00 145-00 145-00 [45-00 145-00 145.00 
Flax Livoniar 1 ZK eae is ee £ per ton 58-00 1147-50 | Nom. | Nom. || Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. 
in Mant, # . | 35. . 26-00 | 30-00 | ||30 - -00 |30-00 |30 -00 \30 ‘00 |30-00 | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. | Nom. 
Hemp, Manila 35-50 | 29-00 | 
Jute, Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee (b) .. | | 28 -00 | 49 -50 | | 27-00 | 32-00 | 135 -00 133. 75 50 |33-50 |33-50 |32-75 (33-50 |31-00 34-50 |33-25 |36-50 (32-00 
Pig Iron, C ve inal B.No.3.. | s.perton | 72 6 |108 0 - 0 [128 0 |'128 0 [128 0 [128 0 128 0 {128 0 (128 0 1128 0 |128 0 |128 0 |128 0 128 0 |128 0 
steel Rails, Middlesbrough ....... | £perton | 8-50 | 10-15 14-53 | 14-53 (14-53 |14-53 {14-53 [14-53 (14-53 14-53 14-53 14-53 (14-53 14-53 14-53 14-53 
lron Bars | ip cv | 10-75 | 12-75 | 15-63 | | 15-63 | 15-63 As 63 [15-63 |15-63 [15-63 (15 63 | 115 $3 as 15 5 \15-63 |15-63 {15-63 115-63 
Tin Plates Wales ........ . | 9/29 9/29 9/29 9 \29 9 [29 9 \29 9 29 9 \29 9 \29 9 29 9 29 9 \29 9 29 9 
al, Wel 4 Sect Ms ay Set vea s. a oer = | 20 Bt 27 é | | 3 3 | 31 113/31 11$)31 114/31 114/31 114131 114/31 115/31 114/36 1031 36 10} 36 104/36 104.36 103 
, Durham, Best Gas ......... |» | 17 1h 22 14) 26 43) 28 44/28 44/28 4428 7 as ry a4 | “ a ~ oO fe i bes rar it = it 
Lead, ane aes | cutee | 23-25 | 25-00 25-00 | 25 100 ||28-00 (25-00 [25-00 {26-00 \25-00 |25-00 |25-00 |25-00 |25-00 |25-00 |25-00 |25 -00 
Tin, Standard(e) .......'......... sy 1178-18 (247-9 1256-8 (275-0 (275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 |275-0 '275-0 275-0 
Copper, Electrolytic 2.2.2.2... ¢ 83-00 | 62-00 | 62-00 | 62-00 \62-00 (62-00 |62-00 |62-00 62-00 [62-00 |62-00 [62-00 |62 -00 (62-00 |62-00 \62 -00 
TMI scion venns csv core Mi 20-25 | 25-75 | 25-75 | 25-75 |.25-75 |25-75 (25-75 |25-75 |25- 75 jas: 75 |25-75 Ps ‘15 |25-75 P° ‘15 |25-75 ps: 75 
Miscellaneous i | 
Timber, English Oak Planks... ... s. per c. ft 7-0 8-5 8-5 8-5 | ret wuts wee [eee we done os re oa re 
» sowed, U/S 96x7........ -00 | 25-13 | 46-25 | 46-25 a aes a a a sr a a | on ee 
Cement, Best ja" ~~} 7 0 | 45-0 | 44-5 | 49-5 leo" ‘5 (49-5 |49°5 [49-5 [49-5 | 49:549-5 [49-5 [51-0 [51-0 [51-0 (51-0 
ness mar Ss. per ton 4 i| ss 7-56 | 7-56 ; | 
ies, Market, Best Ox.......... d. per Ib 6-63} 7-69 4,75 7-56 7.15 7.15 7:15 1.75 7 56 7-56 | 7:5 | 7:5 7-56 7 -56 1-56 | 7-56 
Leather, Sole Bends 8/14 Ib....... 21 27 i | 
Petrol, No. 1S | ~ 21 || 21 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | a2 | 22 
fersene, burning ofc... 2.2, | TPES | PRY QteL TT | tell tug] tig] dae] ung! ng! Mug] ag} ne] lg] ag a) 
re Occ aaie | cotton | aio seth ah} anth fon®h| 298] | 208 | 19 | oh | PE | 298 | 98 | atk | aE | tt 
Linseed O a . . 41-5 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; ‘S| 
te, Pane tent £perton | 45-00) eee, 2-291 13-75|| 13-751 13.75] 13-75] 13-75] 13-75| 13-75] 13-75] 13-75] 13-75] 13-75|13-78 13-75 
Boda, Crystals...... 0.1207! i= 5. 12) 5-37} 5-13, 5°13) 5-13; 5°13) 5-13) 5-13) 5-38) 5-38) 5- 38, 5-38) 5-38) 5-38] 5-38) 5-38 
reosote, London ............... | bg 4: 25 5 * 5: st 6-25!) 6° 75) 6-75] 6-75} 6-75) 6°75 6-75 6: 15) 6-75) 6-75, 6-75] 6-75, 6-75 
eee i} | i 
Pre-war, No. 2, N. Manitoba. + Pre-war, Argentine. t Pre-war, New Zealand frozen wethers. § Pre-war, Danish only. || Pre-war, Canadian only. 
Pre-war, Danish only. 


(a) Pre-war, Queensland, scoured super-combing. 
(e) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplied consumers, 


(b) 1929= Native first marks. (c) Pre-war, English 


~~? 
delivered works from 1941 onw 


_AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES — 





























(a) ‘‘Pool’’ petrol since Sept. 1939, 





a End of Year 1942 (End of Month) 
Commodity M Unit of 7D ceumne: (mia: SAA idl - ee 7 i 
| EET ae | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Area May | June | July | Aug. je Is Oct. | Nov. | Dei 
shes cose ee eed nies nai ane oon Riad Sea ena Bk a bisceadle 
rains Fs | | | | | } | | | | | | 
Neat, Chicag we 102g | 87 (126g |/132g 129% 11263 ast 1203 16g (17% [117% (1273 1244 1125 1373 
“Winnipeg, pocngrieney he nts og bush. 1264 “ss | et 808 80-00! 7 79 | 793 80§ 90 -" rad 90 -00) 90-00) 90; | | 90-00 
gy Ei agonal | oo 58h | 63t | 84-00) 908 | 878 | 88 hows 00) 88h | Soh | BOF | 855 | BSE | 795 | 838 | 958 
| 
Per, Connec ’ , , -00| 12-00, 12-00) 12-00! 12-00, 12-00) 12 00) 12-00, 12-00, 12-00) 12 00! 12-00 
Poet wees eee ee sees | cents per Ib. | 18-00) 12-50) 12 09 12 oll 32.001 52-00] 52-00) 52. 00| 52-00} 52-00} 52-00! 52-00! 52-00] 52-00] 52-00) 52-00 
5 At ade pan " ei “s-38 7. 35 5: -85|| 5-85, 6-50) 6-50} 6-50) 6-50, 6-50! 6-50, 6-50| 6-50) 6-50) 6-50) 6-50 
Mier, East St. Louis, spot. 1.227227 | 5-45, 6-00 7-25, 8-25) 8-25) 8-25, 8-25) 8-25 8 25| 8-25 8-25) 8:25 8 23 8-25, 8-25] 8-25 
' | 
“0a, LY. Accra, nearest future bi, | a 9-20} 5-58 5-17] 8-55), 8-50 oe 8-60, - 66) | | ...t si’ | sat 
tn, N.Y, Am a Rig 8 Sak <. z 17°30 1}"26 10-32, 18-59 2096 20-20} 21-24) 20 65| 20°63) 20° | 19°72! 19°55, 19°49 19-93, 20- ‘ol 20 -92 
ton Oil, N.Y. m, mid, spot Seeueees 8-90 5-94 13 -50*|| 13-98, 13-95| 13-98, 13-98 14-30, 13-95] 14-05) 13-70) 13-60) 13-88) 14-25, 14-45 
td, Chicago, memre...... 10 -025| 6-02$) 4°55 9-95 12 -32g! 12-45 12 2 824/12 -824| 12-65! 12-65] 12-90] 12- *85) 12-90) 13-80) 13 -80, 13-80 
te {iid-cont, crude.”.... 11"! |cents per barrell300 [102 02 pi ay fat 17 4 M7 alr ya ar aaa ar } 117 q 17 
me XY, fm cores cents per Ib. | bern = dtos| ry tos! 53 3-50t 3. “at 3-7 74t| 3: “iy 3: “ias| 3°743| 3° ad! 3:74t| 3: “tas! | 3\j4g] 3743] 374s 
* Index of Staple’ Commodi Dec. 31, | (169-4 (217-9 |/227 -3 228 - r aan" ol nous ast-t 30-4 | 4" (229-7 231. 2/235 -0 (232-7 |230-4 [239-8 
Ndiaye oe ay 1931160 | | | | SSS CPR GR 
* Dec. 9, 1941. + Trading suspended. t Nom. 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1746 











LONDON OFFICES: 


City Office - - - - 38 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2 
West End Branch - - . 198 Piccadilly, W.1 


where accounts can be opened on usual London terms 


Head Office: 38 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Branches throughout Scotland 


Affiliated to Barclays Bank Limited. 























Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 


Branches throughout 
SCOTLAND 





LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4, and 18/20 Regent St., Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of banking service undertaken, including Foreign Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 








TRS AN ETERS WAI RN . 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





Paid-up Capital : ab £4,500,000 
Reserve Furd ... ae ae ae ies ie ape ee mie 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve ee aoe see me ae is bt: aks 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... ie pak by 4,500,000 
£13,500,000 
DIRECTORS : 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. DAVID J. ROBARTS, Bee. 
Hon. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. CHARLES GIPPS HAMILTON, Esq. Sir JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 
J. F. G@. GILLIAT, Esq. FREDERICK Y. ©. LIVINGSTONE- ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 
LEARMONTH, Esgq., D.S.0. 


Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the Dominion of NEW ZEALAND. ae 
The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates 
or collects Bills. Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
G. C. COWAN, Manager. 


Ta 




















THE ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK LTD. 


INCORPORATED 1902 
STAFFORD HOUSE, 20 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





GENERAL MANAGEMENT: TEL-AVIV 


i SRT eR me ee ge 


) BRANCHES : 
TEL-AVIV JAFFA JERUSALEM HAIFA ° TIBERIAS 
SAFAD PETAH-TIKVAH HEDERA HADAR-HACARMEL REHOVO 


PR: 








i Undertakes every description. of Banking Service for Business with Palestine 
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